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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. | 
| 


“Lena,” said he, “I'll tell you what I think! sion of intense questioning in her blanched face. 
about that. Promise not to breathe a syllable to| Then he went on to tell how the box had been 
any one of what I am going to say.” | given him by the old lady in her last moments of 

“Why, Gifford!” she said, looking at him in| consciousuess; how he had simply obeyed her 
great surprise. ‘What do you mean?” when he first took it and put it into the phaeton; 

“You promise ?” | how he had afterwards, in the barn, removed it 

She promised, wondering what was to come. | from the phaeton and hidden it under the hay in 
“Well,” he went on, with an exultant smile, | the loft. 

“then I'll say that we can afford the flower-bed | By this time she was recovering a little from her 
and a good many more things that you don’t | consternation. 


his hand on her wrist, continued in a confident 
whisper,— 

“The night before you start I bring you that 
box, and you pack it in your trunk. It goes to 
New York with you. There you take Uncle Hol- 
den into your confidence if you think best. He's 
a perfectly honest, well-meaning man, ma’s own 
brother; he will do anything for you, I know. Or 
| you can manage the whole thing yourself.” 

She asked if it was there now. } ‘What thing?” Lena was still unable to grasp 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. VI. 
Gifford kept his word. He came back in an 
hour, and with a smiling countenance walked into 


the room where the dinner had heen kept waiting 
for him. 





“It’s just as I said!” he laughed, as the family 
gathered about him to hear his story. ‘‘There’s 
only one monomaniac on the subject of the old 
lady’s money-box ; and he’s mad because he can’t 
make everybody think as he does.” 

“What did Mr. Derwent say to you ?” 
er inquired, with joyfully beaming eyes. 

“Mr. Derwent is agentleman!” Gifford declared. 
“He talked to me like one; and when, after he 
had got through with his questions, Bodstick 
vowed he’d have me arrested, he pooh-poohed the 
notion! He said there was no evidence that would 
justify it. But come! don’t keep dinner waiting 
on my account. I’m hungry, for one!” 

“T’m glad you have come back with so good an 
appetite!” said his mother, fervently. “Which a 
guilty boy couldn’t do, I’m sure.” 

“Guilty!” exclaimed Lena, with mingled scorn 
and triumph in her bright face. “The idea of 
anybody’s thinking that of my brother! Of Gif- 
ford!” And her eyes shone upon him with pride 
and tenderness. 

They took their places at the table, and Gifford 
related as much as he thought best of his inter- 
view with the lawyer. He had been treated with 
kindness by Mr. Derwent, but the questions put to 
him had been searching, and he had been obliged 
to deny some things a little more directly than he 
had meant to do, or could have done if his con- 
scious innocence of the charge of theft had not 
kept him in countenance. He did not like even to 
think of that disagreeable necessity now. 

After dinner he went a-fishing with the boys, 
and helped them bring home handsome strings of 
bass and perch at night. He was happier than he 
had been since the old lady’s death. The box was 
put where it would stay until he might think it 
safe to remove it, or take out a portion of its con- 
tents. He had passed triumphantly the ordeal of 
questions and accusations. And since his late 
experience of Rast Evett’s friendship, he had 
become convinced of his honest intentions. 

That talk had left a serious impression on Gif- 
ford. Even Rast, it seemed, was not without as- 
pirations after a better life. 

“Tf he means to make something of himself,” 
thought the boy, ‘then what should be expected 
of me? I’ve left school sooner than I ought to 
have done. I'll have an education!” and he 
dreamed of what the possession of so much money 
would do for the whole family. 

A reward was offered for the missing box, which 
was the talk of the village for afew days. Mrs. , 
Hudson corroborated the boy’s assertion that the 
old lady had some very secret place for keeping | 
it; and the general opinion was that it would not | 
be found unless the house was torn down. Gifford | 
heard no more from Azariah, and he congratulated 
himself that the worst was over. 

His mind was still feverish on the subject, how- 
ever, and he found it hard to apply himself to any 
serious task. Of one thing especially he became 
very impatient. In spite of all he could say, Lena 
persisted in giving up her musical studies in the 
middle of a quarter, simply because she had no 
hope of being able to pay for them. 

“She ought to know,” thought Gifford. 

It was well she had not known when she heard 
him aceused, and when the house was searched; 
but there was little danger now that she would 
again be called upon to defend him, or to act the 
part which she had performed so naturally before. 

“She ought to know that she can go right on 
with her lessons, and that they will be paid for,” 
he said to himself; and having fully matured his 
plans, he one day said as much to her. 

They were in her room, looking over some 
flower-seeds which he had saved for her, in the fall, 
in Old Lady Hemenway’s garden. Lena had hoped 
then to have a little flower-garden of her own in 
the spring. But now she was wondering whether 
the time and expense required for it could be af- 
forded, or whether she should give away the seeds. 


his moth- 





Gifford turned to see if anybody was on the 
stairs, then carefully closed the door. There was 


a glow of excitement in his eyes, and a tremor in | 


his suppressed voice as he spoke. 





| dream of now.” 
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“Gifford,” she said, with a look of astonish- 
ment and curiosity, ‘are you insane ?” 

“Not yet; not much!” he replied, with a strange 
laugh. “I know what Iam saying. And I say 
you are to go on with your lessons, and finish 
your education, and be a great singer.” 

“O Gifford! why do you say that, after we have 
been so bitterly disappointed once ?” she said, with 
trembling lips and glistening eyes. 

“How were we disappointed ?” he asked, like a 
person conscious of holding an unanswerable ar- 
gument in reserve. 

“Because,” she replied, “Mrs. Hemenway did 
not keep her promise to you.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Gifford. “Mrs. Hem- 
enway did keep her promise to me.” 

“Gifford!” Lena exclaimed, startled and incred- 
ulous. 

“She provided for me—handsomely,” he contin- 
ued, with the same exultant smile. 

“Provided for you ?” she repeated. 


? ‘How ?” 
“She gave me that box!” 


She again echoed his words, in bewildered 
amazement. 

“That box! But you—you haven’t—you 
said” —— 

“T said I didn’t steal it. That is true. She gave 
it to me. I took it. And I have it safe now.” 


Without a word she sank down on the bed and 
sat staring at him. 

“Tt is for you,” he went on,—“for ma,—for us 
all. Don’t be scared. The danger is over, and I 
have my plans all arranged.” 

Still she could only stare at him with an expres- 





“The night 





night when you left the back door open for me, | 


you remember,—I brought it away, and I now | 


have it in the safest out-of-the-way place.” 

“Does anybody know ?” 

“Rast Evett knows. He helped me. He can 
be depended on, I am sure, for he had a good 
chance to steal it from me, but didn’t.” 

“One of those Evetts!” said Lena. 

“He is the best of them, and he is really better 
than folks think. I know that. He has done all 
he can, and now I want help from somebody else.” 

| Who is that ?” 

“You, Lena.” 

“O Gifford!” she exclaimed. ‘How can I?” 

“You are to go on with your studies, but not 
here. It will be better for you to go to New York. 
We will say you are going to visit Uncle Holden’s 
folks, and when you get there you will stay. I 
have heard you say yourself that you hoped to 
go there, where better teachers are to be found 
than any here.” 

“Yes,—but that was when—I hoped Mrs. Hem- 
enway and you would help me,” murmured Lena. 

“We have helped you. We are going to help 
you. I'll tell you how to manage it.” The bdy’s 
face was full of resolution and hope as he went 
on. 

“T’ve thought it all over. You give up your les- 
sons here because you have no money to pay for 
them. That is generaily understood. You go to 
| New York to visit uncle’s folks, and see what you 

can do in the city. What you do there is this.” 

He put his knee upon the bed beside where his 








sister sat, and learning earnestly towards her, with | 


after the barn was searched,—the | the reality of his daring scheme. 


“There are six thousand dollars in Government 
honds in that box.” 

“Six thousand!” murmured Lena, trying to 
think how large a fortune that was. 

Gifford went on. “The interest on them is paid 
in gold, and it’s the simplest thing in the world to 
collect it. You cut off a slip of paper called a 
coupon, and present it ata bank when it is due, 
and you will be handed out gold for it, or its worth 
in paper money. Besides these, there’s gold enough 
in the box, high as gold is selling now,—with 
other money, Treasury notes,—to buy four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth more of bonds.” 

lena’s pale lips scarcely fluttered as she said, 
“Gifford, this is a dream !”" 

“It’s the right kind of a dream,” said her broth- 
er, “for it is true. Turn the gold into bonds, and 
you will have a little fortune of ten thousand dol- 
lars, which will give you six hundred a year inter- 
six hundred in gold, worth a thousand dol- 
lars, more or less, in currency, according to what 
the premium is on gold.” 

“It can’t be true!” said Lena, with a little hys- 
terical laugh. 

Gifford continued, keenly enjoying her surprise : 

“You ought to get along pretty well with that, 
and spare some for ma; and by-and-by you will 
he a great singer, and earn a great deal of money, 
and help us all.” 

“Don’t! don’t say any more!” implored Lena, 
her laugh ending in a bright shower of tears. 

“Make up your mind when you will go,” said 
Gifford, “‘and the box—or at least the valuables in 
it—shall be forthcoming; perhaps you had better 
never see the box. You will soon have pupils, or a 
salary for singing in a choir; and that will account 
for your getting along so well, and being able to 
send money home. Just think what it will be to 
ma, who has to work so hard now, and never has 
any let-up from one week’s end to another!” 

“Oh yes! Ohdear! Ma!” said Lena, wiping 
her eyes. “But, Gifford” 

The whole thing was still, somehow, incredible 
to the trembling girl. 

“And what it will be to the rest of us,” said 
Gifford. “I want a little more education myself. 
Then I'll follow you to New York and work into 
some kind of business. And Edwin and Will 
and Mary—we’ll keep them all in school as long 
as we can, and give them a chance to be some- 
thing in the world.” 

“T don’t know—it seems so strange !”’ exclaimed 
his sister. “But O Gifford, it is good in you to 
think of the rest of us! Some boys would have 
thought only of themselves, and been ruined by so 
much money.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to let a little good luck like 
this turn my head,” he said, carrying the said 
head very proudly. “I’ve thought first of you, all 
along. ‘For Lena’s sake!’ I have said to myself 
a thousand times. You are the only one of us 
that has any talent, and it has seemed so very 
important that it should be cultivated.” 

“Don’t say that only I have talent, after this!” 
She fixed her glistening eyes upon him with a look 
of ardent love and admiration. “I understand 
now how you learned so soon to beat Old Lady 
Hemenway at chess. You’ve a long head; you’ve 
wonderful forethought and strength of mind for a 


est, 





| boy, Gifford !” 


He smiled as if he agreed with her perfectly, and 
was pleased with her recognition of his qualities. 

“But, Gifford! it is all a maze to me yet. I 
don’t know what to say or think of it. We shall 
have to tell mother.” , 

“Yes, some time. But we needn’t do that in a 
hurry. She is calling you now.” 

“Oh, how shall I hide my excitement from her ?” 
whispered Lena, smoothing her hair in the glass, 
and trying to compose her features. 

“Tell her I’ve been urging you to go to New 
York, to visit Uncle Holden’s folks and make some 
arrangements about going on with your studies. 
Think it over, will you?” he said, in a louder and 
more careless voice, as she opened tlie door to an- 
swer, her mother’s call. 
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She did not need that injunction; she could 
think of nothing else all that day, and all the fol- 
lowing night she dreamed of it, when she was not 
lying wide awake to think. 

To her surprise her mother said she did not know 
but Gifford’s suggestion was a good one; she her- 
self had thought of a visit for her to their city 
relatives. So nothing seemed to stand in the way 
of the great goud-fortune he had planned. Still 
she could not regard it with unmixed happiness ; 
and the more she considered it, the more troubled 
she became. 

So when Gifford went to her the next morning, 
expecting to find her thoughts clear on the subject 
that had so bewildered her at first, and her mind 
fully made up, he was disappointed at the recep- 
tion she gave him. 

“Gitford,” she said, in deep distress, “it can 
never be!” 

“What can never be?” he retorted, quickly. 

“The change in our prospects—what you have 
planned,” she faltered, evidently dreading his dis- 
approval. 

“You say it can never be?” he replied. “But 
itis! You've only to do your part. It’s all cut 
and dried. It can’t possibly fail.” 

“But, Gifford! have you thought—is it right ?” 
There was an almost pathetic appeal in her trou- 
bled, deep-blue eyes as she said this. 

“Of course it’s right!” he averred, stoutly. 
gave me the box; haven’t I told you?” 


“She 


“Yes; but when she was hardly conscious what 
she said or did. Or you may have misunderstood 
her.” 


He listened with impatience, and answered im- 
petuously, 

“That's out of the question 
and that IT understood her. 


I’m sure she knew, 
Besides, didn’t she say 
once before that she was providing for me in that 





very box; that it was as much for my interest as 
hers that it should be kept safe ?” 

“But do you think all that quite justifies you in 
carrying it off ?” | 
“Why not? You know I that she 
never meant that skinflint brother of hers, who is 


as well as 
rich already, to have any of her property.” 

“T have thought of all that,” said Lena. “You 
may be carrying out her wishes as it wouldn’t be 
possible now for anybody to do, in any other way. 
But don’t you feel in your heart, Gifford, 
down in your heart,—that there is something just 
a little wrong about it?” 

“Of course,” 


away 


said her brother, with a lowering 
brow, “I'd like it better if the thing could be done 
openly; if Lcould prove by others that she gave 
me the box.” 

“But, my dear, if you could prove by witnesses 
everything you claim, do you think the law would 
allow you to keep so much property, given simply 
by word of mouth, by a woman already stricken | 
down, and hardly able to speak at all? I’m afraid 
it wouldn't, dear Gitford.” 

She spoke very tenderly, seeing what a blow to 
him her decision must be, soften it as she would. 

“LT don’t know,” he muttered. “It 
it ought to be so that she could do what she pleased 
with her own, and she pleased to give it to me. 


was hers; 


“I know you honestly think so,” she replied, 
appearing as if it really gave her as much pain to 
say what she did, as it gave him to hear it. “Other- | 
wise Lam sure you would never have laid hands 
on it. You haven't meant to steal; I am sure of 
that.” 

“Steal!” cried Gilford, with a flash of indigna- 
tion. 

“But haven’t you felt yourself, sometimes, that 
like It is dreadful, 
Gitford, to have to do such a thing secretly, and 
know that it would be regarded as a crime if found 
out!” 

“Don’t T know all 
gue the thing with myself over and over 
right? Haven't 


it was very much stealing ? 


Ilaven’t I had to ar- 
rain, to 
1 suffered enough 


that 





muke it seem 
in that way ?’ 
“Dear Gifford!” said Lena, with a little sob of 
sympathy. 
“But it was for you; I said to myself all the 





time it was for you, and that gave me courage. | 
never meant you should know what it cost me 
the fear and dread, night and day, till it was over. 
And now, to have you turn against me” 

His voice was broken by tears. 
hand, and drew him down beside her where she 


sat on the little white bed, and put her arm over 
his shoulder. 

“Why, Gifford, how can you say | turn against 
you i: 

“Against my plans, then; [ have done every- 
thing so far to make them perfectly successful, 
and only your consent is necessary, and I never 
dreamed that you would refuse.” 

“Dear boy!” she said, feeling his whole frame 
shake with emotion, and crying herself the while. 
“T wouldn't refuse, if I could help it.” 

**As long as there was any danger,” he resumed, 
“T kept everything to myself. I wasn’t willing 
either you or ma should share it with me.” 

“Noble, generous brother!” said Lena. 

“And now, how can you refuse? If you won't 
do it for yourself, or me, think of ma! Making 
such a slave of herself, wearing her life out, to 
keep her family fed and respectable. See 
pale and tired she is! How it brightened her up 
when I went to the old lady’s, and there was a 
prospect of your being educated! How old she 


how 


has grown since!” 
“T know it, I see it all, GitYord! 
much as it does you. 1 would do anything for 


It pains me as 


She took his | a convent her title and her beauty. 





| loved her! 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


her that I thought right. But such a thing as 
this!” 

‘The words broke from her with a throe of an- 
guish. He got away from her and started to go, 
but turned back. 

“Well!” he said, bitterly, “if you will not help, 
what am I to do with the thing anyway ?” 

“T don’t knvuv,” she said, ‘unless you give it up 
to the lawful heirs.” 

“The lawful heirs!” he flung back scornfully. 
“Bodstick is the only lawful heir! Do you think 
I will give it up to him? I'll let it rot in the 
ground first!” 

“Tt will be hard, I know,” said Lena. “It’s a 
pity Mrs. Hemenway didn’t take care to express 
her wishes in a way which the law would respect. 
She should have made a will. But she neglected it. 
And now do you think it right and safe for us to 
take the law into our own hands? I can’t think 
so, Gifford!” 

“T don’t know what to do!” And the boy, who 
had shown himself so brave and strong in diffi- 
culty and in danger, cried like a very child at her 
gentle, earnest words. 

“T will tell you what we will both do,” said 
Lena. “We have one friend who is wiser than 
both of us. We will consult her.” 

“TI can’t do that,” replied Gitford. “And you 
can’t, for you have promised not to tell any one. 
If you won’t help me, then I will help myself.” 

And he ran out of the room with a wild, half- 
formed intention of digging up the treasure, and 
of fleeing with it to some great city where he could 
not be traced, and his possession of it would never 
be known. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BIRDS AT ST. VALENTINE’S., 
*Tis fabled how, in mellow forest woods, 

With twitter sweet, the congregated birds 
‘To-day call forth the pretty mates and loves 
That shall be theirs in future leafy groves. | 
Before the violet opes its eye of blue, | 
Their course of love begins its current true; 
For these sweet woodland folk no compact form 
That will not bide the shadow of the storm; 

And what shall chill that happy love begun | 
Ere winds blow soft or buds have felt the sun? 
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For the Companion. 


IN A CONVENT. 

“I suppose you remember the great cholera epi- 
demic in Louisiana ?” I asked my old friend, Mad- 
ame de St. Rion, not long since. ‘It was nearly forty 
years ago, wasn’t it? Reading of the ravages of 
the plague in Europe, reminds me that we once 
went through the same experience in Louisiana.” 

“Remember it!” she exclaimed, pushing back 
her spectacles from her clear, undimmed eyes, | 
“such things are not easily forgotten. I was a 
pensionnaire at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
and went through a terrible experience. Old as 
I am, the remembrance of that time is as vivid to- 
day as if the events were of yesterday.” 

“Tell me about it,” 1 persisted. 

“Well,” said Madame, “with other young ladies 
I was a pupil at the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
My parents were, as you know, Protestants, but 
this was considered the best girls in 
Louisiana, and so, with many other girls from 
Protestant families, I was sent to it. ‘The scholars 
knew that the cholera was raging in New Orleans. 
Some of the girls from the city received letters 
from relatives and friends there, telling them 
about it, but most of the letters were suppressed 
by the Superior to avoid alarming us. 





school for 


“You have never been a scholar in a convent, 
and do not know what the discipline in those in- 
stitutions Little or no communication was 
allowed between .the pupils, and we were almost 
as much cut off from the outer world as if we were 
ina prison. When relatives or friends of the girls 
came to see them, a nun was always present at 





is. 


the interview, and freedom of speech was therefore 
impossible. So as far as the cholera was con- 
cerned we only knew of its existence, and to many 
of us it was a vast, formless terror, of which we 
had no detinite idea. 

“The Superior of the convent at that time was 


Madame St. Armand the ‘Comtesse St. Ar- 


and her prominent eyes of a light grey were dull 


“One day, Madame Philippine was more than 
usually irritable. She scolded for the least mis- 
take, confused me even when I was right, until at 
last I grew so angry that I sat silent and frown- 
ing, with my book on my knees. 

“*You bad, stubborn girl!’ she cried. ‘If you 
don’t learn that French verb in fifteen minutes, I’ll 
lock you up on bread and water. Yes, you shall 
stay all day en solitude.’ 

“I knew what that meant. A cell dark as mid- 
night at noonday. I shuddered, for I was a terri- 
ble coward, but my anger and indignation were 
stronger than my fears. At that moment Madame 
Aloysia swept in, her long black skirt trailing on 
the floor. 

‘Leave that little rebel to me, Sister,’ she said, 
soothingly. ‘Go to your cell and lie down. You 
are too sick to teach to-day, and I will take your 
classes. I will conquer this perverse girl, or pun- 
ish her as she deserves.’ 

“A kind of dry sob rose in Madame Philippine’s 
throat. ‘Thank you!’ she said. ‘You have a dif- 
ficult task before you.’ 

“What do you mean by this conduct, Héléne ? 
Madame Aloysia asked, sternly, when Madame 
Philippine had left the room. 

“*She’s so cross!’ I sobbed, breaking down. 
‘Even when I’m right she scolds me; and then I 
get so wicked, I don’t care what I do.’ 

“Madame Aloysia’s face often assumed the look 
of St. George trampling down the dragon, a large 
picture of which hung in the chapel, I felt sure 
that expression was in her eyes, and I dared not 
look up until her calm, cold voice fell on my ears. 

“You have been very wicked. You have no 
mercy on a poor, ill woman, for you know she is 
never well. This morning, too, she heard of the 
death of her mother and only sister in New Or- 
leans. We nuns leave the world, but we cannot 
quite stifle all natural affection. She would teach 
to-day because she thought it her duty; but you 
have made her duty very hard and bitter.’ 

‘For the first time it dawned upon me that even 
my disagreeable teacher had certain rights that I 
ought to consider. I thought with awe of the 
poor, lonely creature struggling with her grief. 
Oh, if it had been my mother, and I not allowed 
to mourn her! 

*‘T am sorry,’ I sobbed. ‘I'll try to be good, 
and obey Madame Philippine in future.’ 

“One of Madame Aloysia’s rare, beautiful 
smiles came to her lips. ‘Then learn your lesson 
perfectly, and if Madame Philippine comes into 
class this afternoon, show her how sorry you are.’ 

“But when in the afternoon Madame Philippine 
came in, as she stood resting her hands on the 
back of the chair, her usual attitude before lessons 
began, I was shocked by her appearance. Her 
skin, always pale, had become actually cadaverous, 


and without expression. Madame St. Armand was 
in the room, and I noticed she glanced uneasily at 
Madame Philippine, and by a sign called Mad- 
ame Aloysia to her. A whispered conversation 
ensued, and the latter walked up to the poor creat- 
ure, who was beginning to tremble violently. 

“*Lean on me, Sister,” she said. ‘You must go 
back to the infirmary.’ 

“The woman must have been actuated by a spirit 
of malice, for she said, with a sickly grin, ‘It don’t 
matter where you take me. 
got the cholera ?’ 

“It certainly seemed as if it gave her satisfaction 
to see the terror inspired by this announcement. 
Madame St. Armand and Madame Aloysia carried 
her out of the room; but the nuns ran hither and 
thither, wringing their hands like frightened chil- 
dren, and we girls crouched down in our seats, 
and sobbed and cried, feeling that death was in 
our midst. When Madame St. Armand returned, 
the sight of her cold, calm face restored something 
like order. 

“*T have written to your parents, young ladies, 
to come, or send for you,’ she said. ‘That was done 
yesterday, when the first case of cholera broke out 
in the village. But I assure you that you are as 
safe here as you could be elsewhere, for the cholera 
is all over the State. Meantime the teachers will 
be at their posts, and if you do not study, at least 


Don’t you see I’ve 





she was in France. before she buried in 
I think she 
was the handsomest woman I have ever seen, and 


mand,’ 


the haughtiest, though she was a nun. She seemed 
to hold herself aloof from the Sisterhood, and 


| treated even our dear Madame Aloysia with haut- 


eur. 

“Ah, Madame Aloysia, how we honored and 
She was next in authority to the Su- 
perior, and taught the higher English branches. 


| A woman with a sweet, sad face, but of a resolute, 


| tirm character. 

| “She had come into the convent ten years be- 
fore, a young widow with a little child. No one 
would have supposed, however, from her manner 
that Mereédes was her daughter. A nun severs 

| herself from all human ties when she takes the 


| veil, but I used to imagine I could see her grave 


| ey es soften when they rested on the beautiful face 
of the girl, who seemed to belong to the whole 
sisterhood, and to no one in particular. 

«Then there was Madame Philippine, our French 
| teacher; a cross, sickly-looking woman, whom we 


eee é : ne 
| disliked for her disagreeable disposition and her | 


| constant nagging. These three ladies were the 
| teachers in our class-room, and the only ones we 
knew, for we only met the other classes at meal- 
tines. 


you must try to be quiet and obedient.’ 

“Quiet and obedient, when the nuns themselves 
whose duty was to watch us were demoralized by 
| terror, and let us do what we chose! Towards 
| sunset the tolling of the convent bell smote on our 
| ears, and at that moment Madame Aloysia en- 
| tered, neither paler nor less composed than usual. 

“«*My children,’ she said, ‘pray for the repose of 
the soul of our Sister Philippine. She has just 
died.’ 

“The prayers exacted by the Catholic Church 
for those occasions were scarcely over, when Mad- 
ame Aloysia’s keen eyes scanned our ranks, and 
she called out suddenly to the nun in charge,— 

“Sister Regis, where is Mercédes Hardy ?” 

***Mercédes complained of feeling sick, and I 
sent her to the infirmary,’ was the answer. 

“For the first time the set calm of the nun’s face 
was disturbed. Her lips quivered. Into her eyes 








indomitable will she stood there at her post. Her 
daughter might be dying for all she knew, but a 


crept a look of anguish that I can never forget. | 
But it was her hour for duty, and by an effort of 
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“*Whoisit? Who is it ?? was whispered around, 
and the answer soon came, ‘Mercédes Hardy.’ 
That night we were nervous and full of terror. 
From noon the day before the girls had been leay- 
ing the convent as they were sent for. Five of the 
pupils and myself, whose parents lived at some 
distance, alone remained, and we lay awake in our 
dormitory, listening and quaking, as the toll of the 
bell broke the silence of the night. It seemed to 
me ceaseless. Hardly had it finished the announce- 
ment of one death before it took up the sad tale of 
another life ended. When we rose in the morning 
we saw that all discipline was over. The class- 
rooms were filled with nuns, weeping, wringing 
their hands, praying in corners, and confusion pre- 
vailed. 

***The Mother Superior died this morning, and 
how many last night ?’ cried out Madame Seraph- 
ine, a young and handsome nun, who had always 
looked discontented with her lot. In fact, it was 
whispered that she had been forced by her family 
to take the veil. 

*“*T do not know,’ sobbed another, ‘we are nearly 
all dead, or dying, I think.’ 

“Why should we stay here in this poisoned air 
to die? Our Superior is dead, and no one has the 
right to control us. Let us leave here.’ 

“Yes! ves! Letus go! Let us go!’ cried some 
of the panic-stricken creatures. 

“Out of the entrance-door, and down the lone 
avenue where the snowy petals of the orange- 
blossoms showered on the path, the nuns ran like 
frightened sheep. We followed them, not know- 
ing where we were going, but afraid to be left he- 
hind. The great gate of the convent had been left 
open since the day before, and we had nearly 
reached it, when a tall, flying figure, her long 
black veil streaming behind, passed us likea flash, 
and closed and locked the gate before the first fugi- 
tive reached it. Looking at the figure, I saw then 
the stern, white face of Madame Aloysia. 

**¢Are you insane ?’ she cried, in her clear, reso- 
nant voice. ‘You call yourselves nuns, vowed to 
the performance of certain duties, and you leave 
them at the first approach of danger. Iam ashamed 
of you! Go back at once!’ 

“We will not,” Madame Seraphine answered 
for the rest. “Our Superior is dead, and we will 
not stay here to die in this poisoned air. 
has the right to control us now.’ 

“*You are mistaken,” Madame Aloysia an- 
swered. ‘Mother St. Armand is dead, but next in 
authority, I hold its emblems,’ and she held up 
the seal ring and heavy silver cross of the Supe- 
rior. ‘Now I command you to obey. Return to 
the convent.’ 

“You know the effect of the voice of authority 
at a critical juncture. Besides, nuns are like sol- 
diers, and the habit of obedience was so strong, 
that with bent heads all of the frightened sister- 
hood retraced their steps, but Madame Seraphine, 
and two young sisters of the white veil. 

‘*Madame Aloysia looked steadily into the hand- 
some, gloomy face of the nun before her. Dogged 
obstinacy was written in every line. 

“*You insist upon going out, sister ?’ she asked. 
**T insist, and you shall not keep me.’ 

“<*Then go!’ throwing open the gate. “Traitor 
to your vows, your place is not among us!’ 

“As we returned to the house, Madame Aloysia 
supported herself on my shoulder, and I felt her 
tremble violently. ‘Your father will come for you 
to-day, Hélene,’ she said. ‘I am not well, and my 
child, 1 think I shall never see you again. Don’t 
cry, dear! If you only knew how glad I am to go, 
you would rejoice. Up there,’ pointing to the 
skies, ‘I expect once more to love and to be loved. 
God bless you!’ and she kissed me at the parlor- 
door, and moved slowly up the stairs. 

“We were detained at the convent several hours, 
and before we left I knew Madame Aloysia was no 
longer among the living. 

“Well, all this happened a life-time ago, but such 
times brand themselves indelibly in the memory. 
Science can now, to a certain extent, control this 
dreaded disease. But then it was so quick in its 
effects and so generally fatal, that whole commun- 
ities became crazed with fright when it commenced 
its ravages among them. Then it was to 
feared. Now science can rob it of most of its 
terrors, and by proper attention to sanitary laws 
it is shorn of much of its fatal power.” 


No one 


be 
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HISTORICAL BLUNDERS. 


Many wonderful stories have been associated 
with the battle of Waterloo by those who drew 
upon their imagination for their facts. Amongst 
these picturesque embellishments must be placed 
the famous “Up, guards, and at them!” which 
writers of historical romances have put into the 
mouth of the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke, on being appealed to, said that he 
placed the guards behind the top of the rising 
ground, and made them sit or lie down, in order 
to cover them from the fire of the French cannon. 
When the favorable moment arrived for attacking. 
he simply said, “Stand up, guards!” and then 
| gave the commanding officers the order to attack. 

Lamartine, in his description of Waterloo, says 
that at the last charge the Duke drew his sabre, 
and putting himself at the head of the column otf 








nun was not supposed to have human affections. 
| From the hour she took the veil her child had 
| ceased to be hers. 


of marble, till she was relieved, and as she crossed 
the threshold, once more the toll of that awful beli 
began again. 





So there she stood like a figure 





cavalry, “charged like a common trooper.” 

| An English gentleman, not believing this bit o! 
| sensationalism, which made the Duke forget that 
jhe was a general and not a trooper, wrote the 
Duke, asking if the story was true. 

“i ceriainly did not draw my sword,” the Duke 
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replied. ‘I may have ordered, and I dare say I 
did order, the charge of cavalry, and pointed out its 
direction; but I did not charge a common 
trooper.” 

Another romancer, to exhibit the dangers to 
which the Duke exposed himself, said he had eight 
horses killed under him. The fact is, the Duke 
rode his favorite horse, Copenhagen, throughout 
the whole day. 

When Sir Robert Walpole retired from govern- 
ing England to private life, his time hung heavy 
on his hands. One day his son proposed to amuse 
him by reading from a book of history. 

“Oh, don’t read history; that I know must be 
alse!” exclaimed the dexterous politician, who 
iad led king, parliament and people for thirty 
years, and thus made history. | 

Earl Russell says this judgment was that of a | 
man better acquainted with pamphleteers than | 
with historians. 


as 
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AMONG THE LABRADOR EGGERS. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART IIL. 


A Grim Chase, On a Strange Coast. 


It was evident that **Mére Violette’? meant to pre- 
vent The “pinky” was getting under 
way. Up went her old mainsail. 

“Glam will certainly shoot us if he catches us!" 
said Veeze. 

“Oui, oui,” cried Ferm, his queer, dark face work- 
ing with excitement and alarm. Then, trying to 
speak English, “/e shoot! He frap! Keel! (point- 
ing to himself, then to each of us.) 

“Well, he hasn’t caught us vet,’”’ Veeze said. “But 
I wish we could rig more sail on the dory.” 

“Perhaps we could rig out our frocks,” I suggested. 
“But wait, waita bit. The wind’s fresh. 
not need them. what old Glam 
first.” 

By this time we were past the head, and bearing up 
a little, we soon stood across the mouth of the har- 


our escape. 





We may 


Let’s see will do 


bor. The water was not rough. There was just a 
good capful of wind, and the boat skipped along 


smartly. 

“Just clear the ledges off the outer point,’? Veeze 
said, “and keep in near those little islands. That will 
bother them. They'll be afraid of shallow water, 
and won't dare to stand in very close with the old 
‘pink.’ And then, if they should outsail and head us 
off, we could run ashore and take to the back coun- 
tey.”” 

By the time we were half-way across the harbor 
mouth, the “pinky” hove in sight round the head- 
land. We had about a mile the start of her. 

“It all depends on the wind now,” Veeze said. 
“If it gets too rough, we’ve no chance.” 

But the morning breeze seemed made expressly to 
aid us, for a better wind for dory-sailing could hardly 
have been ordered. We scudded away, and soon saw 
that the “pinky” did not gain. 

“They'll soon haul off,” Veeze said. 

But they did not. Even after we had two miles the 
start, the old craft kept steadily headed for us. I 
suppose that Glam hated to give us up. Perhaps the 
eggers thought the wind might change. Possibly, 
too, they reasoned that if they could not catch us, 
the next best thing for them was to drive us as far 
away as possible. 

After a time we stood off a little further and bore 
southwest, directly along the Labrador coast. We 
were determined to put at least one hundred miles 
between ourselves and old “Mere Violette” as soon 
By ten o’clock the old craft was four or 
five miles astern. There was no food in the dory ex- 
cept six or eight hard square ship-crackers, which 
Veeze and IT had put into our pockets. Each of us, 
including Ferm, ate one of these. 

It continued to blow steadily. By two o’clock in| 
the afternoon Glam had thought best to give up the | 
chase; we could see that the old egger had tacked 
and was standing in to land, probably to make some 
harbor. We must now have been ten or twelve miles 
from the Labrador shore, but were still sailing par- | 
allel to it. 

At about this time, however, we made a discovery 
and held a geographical consultation which will} 
probably amuse readers better acquainted with maps | 
than were we poor castaways. We had been think- 
ing for some time that we could see land to the south- 
west,—low lying: a little brown streak on the hori- 
zon. At length we felt sure we could see it, and 
Ferm, who had very keen eyes, said it was “terre, | 
vraiment.” 

“Now what land is it?’ questioned Veeze. 
you remember how the map looks?” 

I tried to think, but could not recall the map I had 
studied in school. It seemed as if it must be the 
north part of New Brunswick, or the Province of 
Quebec. Still, I thought it strange that we could see 
across the Gulf there, but I could think of no other 
land in that direction. 

In reality it was the desolate island of Anticosti 
which we had sighted. 

“Now, if that’s some point on New Brunswick,” 
exclaimed Veeze, ‘“‘we’re all right! We'd better bear 
away for it. The ‘Blue Noses’ are good, honest folks. 
We can find work among them, and soon earn money 
enough to get home.” 

So we tacked and stood boldly to the southward— 
toward the long, brown belt low on the sky. A bet- 
ter day for such an exploit could not have been se- 
lected. By sunset we were within a few miles of the 
land. 

It did not by any means have a very inviting as- 
pect. The breakers were tumbling in on a long 
stretch of low, black ledges, but we tacked to west- 
ward till we came to a cove, and stood into it. 


as possible. 


“Can | 


boat, or even smoke. 
It was a wild-looking bay. On both sides 
rugged crags, white with guano. 


black spruce scrub. 


of it. It was now twilight—a beautiful summer even 


, shouted Veeze. 
| We shall be eaten up alive 


Nota 
sign of human habitation was in sight, nor yet a 


were 
Inland, as far as 
we could see, the country was covered with thick, 
The cove narrowed as we sailed 
in, and after going half a mile we could see the head 
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ing. The wind, which had blown steadily through 
the day, almost died away. There had been a wreck 
here sometime during the season, probably iu the re- 
cent great gale. 

On rounding a bend in the cove, we saw that the 
shore just opposite the bight on the west side was 
strewn with timbers and boards; and as we sailed 
nearer, we discerned a singular spectacle! Allaround 
‘were barrels, casks and hogsheads; some lying high 
and dry on the rocks, some rolling in the surf; and 
among those on the rocks we saw a number of large 
animals, with whitish noses, but biack bodies—feast 
ing, it seemed, on the contents of the barrels. 

“What are they?” Veeze exclaimed. ‘Look! look! 
what are those?” 

Ferm did not need to be told to look. 
ready seen the animals. 

“Ours! Tout ours!” he cried. 

“Oors !” Lexclaimed. “They look like bears!” 

“Oui, bears, ours /” said Ferm. 

‘Bears!’ What! all those black things bears!” 
“If that’s so, this is no place for us! 


He had al- 


We were not more than half a cable’s length from 
the shore where the animals were, tumbling and 
romping about over the wreckage. T took up the old 
seal gun which Glam had left on the boat, and after 
two snaps succeeded in tiring it amongst them. The 
unusual sound frightened the brutes, and they hur- 
riedly left the barrels and serambled up the crags. 
Then they stopped and growled, making strange 
noises that seemed like “clacking” their jaws. In a 
few minutes we had passed in beyond the wreck. 

We did not by any means feel comfortable with the 
wild coast before us, and with the prospect of such 
companions as we had just seen. ‘It seems to me,” 
Veeze kept saving, “we had better get out of this 


and with the remainder of our hard crackers, man- 
aged to satisty our stomachs after a fashion. Veeze 
then brought up the sail; and we lay down there be 
| tween two high rocks, with our boot-legs tor pillows, 
and with the sail for a covering. 

There was little sleeping for us that night, how- 
ever; for we could distinctly hear the bears across 
the cove, fighting, growling and knocking about in the 
wreck. I do not think Veeze closed his eves at all. 
“Oh, T wish we could get home!” I heard him moan 
a dozen times in the night. 

Towards morning I fell asleep. But Veeze got up 
as svon as it was light and climbed a rocky hill near 
by to see how the country looked. He could see noth- 
ing save a tangled wilderness of low, dense evergreen 
extending as far south as the eye could reach, 

Never can I forget the impression of savage wild- 
ness which that tirst night in Anticosti left on my 
mind. It seemed as if we had come into some strange, 
unexplored country, a place inhabited only by wild 

But 
by daylight when the sun was shining brightly upon 
water and rocks and trees, it was far less gruesome. 

What were we todo now? We sat on the rocks 
and tried to decide upon the best course to follow. It 
seemed to us that we were on the south main; but 
the whole region was a wilderness; not a sign any 
where that the place had ever been inhabited by man. 
It offered no promise to us that we could ever get 
back to the ‘‘States.”” 

By standing on a slight elevation we could see the 
yellow-nuzzled bears, eleven of them, still about the 
wreck we had passed the evening before. And out on 
the rocks, at the entrance of the cove, we saw also 
more than a score of great speckled animals, that 
looked larger than bears, grunting and growling to 
each other and occasionally rolling off into the water. 


animals—where even the geese were ferocious! 
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cove and find another place of landing. I don’t like 
the company we are likely to have.” 

We went on, however, up to the head of the cove, 
some distance beyond the wreck, and leaped ashore 
upon a little mud flat, that was covered with kelp and 
water grass. By this time it was nearly dark; but as 
we hauled up the dory, we noticed some gray objects 
waddling away in the grass. Ferm went out toward 
them. 

“ Wobbies !” he said; but a moment after cried out, 
“No wobbies ! Oies !”” 

Neither Veeze nor I knew what he meant by oies. 
We went out where he stood, and then followed after 
the gray objects as they waddled off before us. “I 
believe they are geese!” said Veeze. “Wild geese!” 

We got the boat-hook and one of the oars and ran 


they were too alert for us. Instead of flying, how- 


little way back. 


swamp than there arose a squalling and hissing that 


was almost deafening. 
The swamp proved to be one of their breeding 





containing eggs, with the old ganders watch 
ing beside them. 
as bull dogs! We struck with our oars and boat 
hook, and the blows killed several of them. But doz 
ens came at us, and the blows they gave with thei 
wings were very severe. 


beat and drove us out of the swamp. 
hundreds dashing at us! 
bewildering. 
they bit unmercifully. Our hands, arms and legs wer 
pinched and pounded black and blue. 

Two geese lay dead on the flat. 
up and going along to the foot of the crags on th 
east side of the cove—across from where the bear: 


for the night, making the best of a very uncomforts 
ble situation. 
Ferm picked one of the geese and dressed it. 





Veeze and I were close upon them, and dashed in 


There were hundreds of geese in it, sitting 


The ganders flew at us as savage 


We fought them a minute or two, but they actually 
There were 
The uproar was positivels 
Their wings felt as hard as clubs, and 


These we picked 


But 
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Ferm said that these were tétes de cheval or “horse 
heads,” a species of large seal. The bay seemed alive 
with geese, gulls, gannets and ‘‘wobbies.” 

We tousted for our breakfast one of the geese that 
we had knocked over the previous night, and ate the 
last of our hard bread. Where or when we should 
get another taste of bread was uncertain enough. 

Then we got into the boat and rowed down the 
cove, past the wreck; for we felt some curiosity about 
it, and wished to know whether there had been any 
lives lost. 

The bears were still trying to get food from the 
casks and apparently did not notice us. As we pad- 
dled to where a part of the hull lay beached, here and 
there one of the animals would stick up his yellow 
nose and snuff. I took aim at one of the biggest and 





this all of them ran back among the rocks, frightened 


ever, they ran squawking and flapping their wings off | by the noise. 
the mud flat into a thick swamp of alder and larch a 


One of them, however, had his head and shoulders 


in a barrel, and could not get out without an effort. 
When he got clear he put his forepaws upon the cask, 
and stood staring at us. I loaded again as quickly as | Made as it is of the wiry bamboo and tough, light 
I could, but the brute ambled away before I was 


| through the bushes; but we were no sooner in the 


ready to fire. 


r 


Pieces of beef and pork lay all 
They had been having a fine time there all to them 
y | selves! 


said Veeze. 


” 


e | and pork as the bears,” 


we're entitled to salvage. 


“At any rate 











e | rolling out a barrel. ‘ Farine/’’ he shouted. 


3 | eel de farine!” 


A. “Barrel of salt dough—by this time, I guess!” 


| claimed Veeze. 


Ferm rolled it out on the mud; 


| burst some of the hoops. 


We now ran the boat ashore, and leaping upon the 
rocks, ina few moments Veeze called to me, Look 
here!” He and Ferm were examining the barrels | ble figures in glaring and conspicuous colors. 
and other articles strewn along the beach. As I have 
before said, a great many barrels of pork and beef had 
come ashore; and the bears had actually gnawed 
through the oak staves and heads, and had thus suc- 
ceeded in getting the salt meat contained in them. 
along the shore. 


“T reckon we may as well have some of this beef | 


Looking round, I saw Ferm waist-deep in the water 
“ Bar- 
It was a flour-barrel, sure enough, 
were—built a fire between two great rocks and camped | marked “Triple Extra, XXX.” 

eXx- 


and we soon | 
we did not succeed well in roasting it. I was not knocked it open—no hard task, for it had swelled and 
yet hungry enough to eat the smoky, scorched, oily- 
tasting flesh. We found water in a hole on the ledges | been in the water some time, the flour was not wet 


But although it must have 


5 
rf 


{ 


more than six inches below the surface. 
Was dry. 


Inside it 


“Good enough!” 
muftins 


shouted Veeze. “We'll have hot 
Muflins and boiled beef and 
Mutlins, Ferm! 
Do you sabe that?” 
“Oui,” said Ferm, * Biscuit !” 
Che tide was now going out. 


for dinner! 


doughboys, to boot! Do you com- 
prend ? 


We found more bar- 
rels of flour and one of brown sugar. That was 
soaked. “Sugar and salt, sweetened brine!” cried 
Veeze, tasting the water which dripped from it. Yet 
when the water had drained out, it was not such very 
bad sugar—only a trifle brackish. 

Veeze was jubilant. *What’s the use to go home?” 
said he, “and go cruising round after work, when we 
ean live here like princes?” And Ferm capered 
about shouting, * 7rés bon! A bas la peche !” which 
freely translated from the classical French meant, I 
suppose, ‘This is fun! 





” 


Who cares for cod-tishing?” 

We did not stop to get anything more from the 
cargo strewn about us, but commenced making sweet- 
ened flapjacks in an old tin pan which we picked up 
on the rocks, over a tire built on the spot—having first 
fried some pork to grease the pan. And we enjoyed 
them! While we were eating, the bears sat up on the 
rocks and sniffed. 

After flapjacks, before the tide came in, we went at 
our wrecking again. Inside the ribs of the huik, 
We found in 
the forecastle an axe, and cut off three or four of the 
ribs of the vessel so that we could roll the hogsheads 
out. 


there were two hogsheads very heavy. 


hey were hogsheads of molasses. Lines were 
bent round them, and we then waited for the tide to 
help buoy them, so that we could haul them ashore. 
Sesides her old sails, the schooner seemed to have 
had a new set on board. All these together with her 
cordage and hawsers, a snarled and tangled mass, 
lay partly the her timbers. 
We got ashore enough canvas to make a dozen tents. 
rhe 
anda length of stove-pipe had washed ashore, also a 
kettle; but the stove covers were lost. We got the 
stove out and set it up, and used flat stones for cov- 


in water, round about 


alley stove, too, lay inside the ribs of the wreck, 





ers. We also found several tin plates and basins 
washed up the rocks. 

\ great many broken planks and boards had come 
a hore,and one of these had the letters “Da—” on it. 
We con- 
eludcd that she had, probably, been crippled in a gale 
and abandoned at sea by her crew, and had afterwards 
drif ed ashore there. 


This was the only clue to the vessel's name. 


“But it’s an ill wind that blows no one any good.” 
The wreck, though disastrous it may have been to the 
owners of the vessel, was good fortune forus. For 
the time we revelled in abundance, and enjoyed it the 
more that we had been half-starved for weeks pre- 

BE. W. WiswaLn. 
(To be continued.) 
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JAPANESE KITE-FLYING. 

In Japan, as in this country, the games of children 
have their seasons. If anything, the line is drawn 
more sharply in Japan, for some of their games be- 
gin on or near some holiday. Many of their games 
are more widely shared in by the older people than 
with us, and greater numbers of persons are seen 
playing them in the streets. 

The playing with dolls is universally indulged in by 
the children. In Japan the baby is carried round 
tied on the back of an older person, either the parent, 
or an older brother or sister. It is a funny sight to 
see a little child trotting soberly along, carrying its 
doll in this manner. 

A pet cat or dog is sometimes induced to take a ride 
in this way. In- 
stead of stones, however, little bags of peas are used. 
Games of batting ball are not known, though ball- 
playing in various ways is common. 

Girls are fond of bouncing the ball on the ground, 
by batting it with the hand, counting the number of 
| times they bounce the ball without missing. This 
play is modified by turning around each time between 
the bouncing of the ball. Jump-rope is common, 
though two swing the rope while a third one jumps 
it 


Jackstones are played as with us. 


| _—— BAMBOO 






WHALEBONE. 








Fig. 1. 


| 
| 

| The play of kite-flying is much more common than 
| With us, and during its season hundreds of kites, of 
| ' 

all sizes and colors, may be seen floating at various 


after them, hoping to knock over one or two. But | fired a charge of duck-shot into his black hide. At | heights over the city; and the trees, roof-tops and 


telegraph wires are decorated by the kite wrecks, 
| hopelessly torn and entangled. The participants in 
| kite-flying range from toddling babies to middle-aged 
men. 

| The Japanese kite is singularly strong and light. 


| paper, it will outride gales of wind that would blow 
| an American kite to rags. The kites are of various 
| sizes, from half a foot to six or eight feet in height. 
| The paper is wonderfully illuminated, with remarka- 


The frame is made of light strips of bamboo. (Fig. 
1.) Each transverse stick composing the frame is bent 
slightly backwards, and held in this position by a cord 
which passes from one end to the other as in a bow 
| When strung. Indeed. cach stick is like a bow slightly 
| bent. 


| 





. =~ 


| 
| Fic, 2 
| The paper is stretched tightly over this frame. A 
| larger number of strings run from the kite to the main 
string than is commonly the case with ours. In a 
| very large kite these strings run from all points of the 
| kite where the pieces of the frame cross each other. 





The strings are very long, and a fine sight it is to 
see one of these graceful kites with the long 
strings stretching out to the main string. 


mesh of 
These 
kites are flown in high gales and the frame becomes 
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bent. The main string stands almost vertical | 
when the wind blows very strongly. 

Some kites have no “tail” or “bob,” and in this 
case the kite is continually swaying back and 
forth in the air, or repeatedly turning complete | 
somersaults. Others have two tails hanging from 
the lower corners of the kite. ‘These are very long, 
and a graceful sight it is to see them swaying back 
and forth in beautiful parallel curves. 

A curious.attachment is often fastened securely 
to the top of the frame. This consists of a very 
thin ribbon of whalebone held tightly by a strip of 
bent bamboo, the whalebone being the string to 
the bamboo bow. (See Fig. 1.) 

This ribbon of whalebone is set into rapid vibra- 
tion by the wind, and a loud humming sound is 
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The kites vary in shape in different provinces. | 
Those of Nagasaki are generally diamond shape, 
covered with white paper, and have painted on 


the face two black circles. We saw similar shaped 


























be heard at great distances. 


which 
The sound is like that made by a planing-mill, and | 


made may 





a : F ny 
as the wind varies in intensity, the sound varies 


accordingly. 
It is rather distracting to have a dozen of these 
kites howling above your house, like fiends of the 


air struggling The boys can buy | 
for a trifle a little arrangement (Fig. 2), which 
they attach to their kite-cord. ‘This consists of a 
piece of wood with a little knife-blade inserted, 
and with this instrument they amuse themselves 
m fighting their kites. ‘This they do by trying 
to cut each other's strings. 

The boys are very fond of fighting their kites 
and their tops, but they rarely fight among them- 
selves. 


to get away. 
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KITE-FLYING. 


kites in China, and also among the Malays of Sing- 


apore. 


Ae 


LABOR IS REST. 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexatious that meet us, 
Rest from world’s sirens that lure us to ill: | 
Work! and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow, 
Work! thou shalt ride over s coming billow, 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

Mrs. OsGoop, 





i. oe 
PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 


Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward, the eld- 


est son and the heir of the Prince of Wales, com- 


| they are formally created peers 


| gran 


pleted his twenty-first year on the 8th of January. 
He is the oldest of a flourishing family of five 
royal children, having a brother, Prince George, 


|now in his twentieth year, and three sisters, the 
youngest of whom is fifteen. 


With the advent of this Prince to his majority, | 
a new generation of royalties may be said to have 
come upon the stage in England. The Prince of 
Wales’s children will now take their places in pub- 
lic life. The sons will probably sit in the House of 
Peers and wear ducal titles,—for even princes are 
not members of the House of Lords by right until 


; 
expect ere long to hear of marriages being ar- 
ranged for the Prince’s just-budding daughters. 
The young Prince derived his names from his | 
lfather, Prince Albert, his grandmother, 





COMPANION. 





church, and another for the abolition of the House | 
of Peers. ‘The democratic leaders become bolder, 
more outspoken, more popular and powerful every 
day. 

It may be, therefore, that before Albert Victor 
ascends the throne, an attack may be made on 
the monarchy itself. It is not impossible that, 
some years hence, a movement to replace it by a 
republic may become formidable, and that it may 
even prevail. 

Queen Victoria bids fair to reign as long as her 
grandfather, George III., who occupied the throne 
for sixty years; and it is, of course,.not impossi- 
ble that she may outlive the Prince of Wales. In 
this case, she would be succeeded by Albert 
Victor. 

There is only one instance, however, in recent 
English history in which a Prince of Wales has 
died before the reigning king, and that the grand- 
father has been succeeded by his grandson; and 
that was in the case of George III., who succeeded 
his grandfather, George IT. 

The career of Albert Victor will be watched with 
interest ; not that he has developed any interesting 
traits in his own character as yet, but because of | 
the high destiny to which he has been born. | 











or 
For the Companion, H 


THE DARKEST HOUR. 


Despair not, friend, however low thy state; 

Nor seorn small blessings that around thee fall. 
earn to disdain the impious creed of fate, 
And own the Providence that governs all, 





If thou art baffled in thy earnest will, 
Thy conscience cle ly reason not astray; 
Be this thy faith and consolation still— 
The darkest hour is on the verge of day, 
P. PRINCE. 





———__—_$ge-—_—_— 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

Congress has passed a law during its present 
session which will probably result in an act of 
justice that has been delayed no less than eighty 
years. During the years from 1793 until 1815, 
France and England were almost constantly at 
war with each other. 

The United States was nominally at peace with 
both countries, but the situation of its commerce 
was almost as bad as if it had been at war with 
both. If an American ship was bound to an Eng- 
lish port, it was liable to capture by the French; 
if it had cleared for a French port, the English 
seized and condemned it if they could catch it at 
sea. 

Enormous losses were suffered by these depreda- 
tions, or spoliations, and those which were inflicted 
by the English, together with other causes, finally 
led to the war of 1812 with Great Britain. But 
before that time the American Government had 
come to terms with the French. A treaty was 
concluded in which all the matters at issue between 
the two Governments were arranged, and among 
| other things it was agreed that the mutual claims, 

by each Government upon the other, for spoliations 
prior to the year 1801, should be held to offset each 
other. 

This was virtually an agreement by each Gov- 


while we may | ernment to assume the duty of satisfying the 


claims of its own citizens upon the Government of 
| the other country. Americans had suffered by the 
| acts of the French. When the United States de- 


‘ caution. 


| must do as ‘the Romans do. 


manded of the French Government a sum of money 
| to pay for these losses, it admitted that the claims 
| were valid. When it agreed that it would not 
| press the claims, it took an obligation to meet 
them from its own treasury. 

Indeed, inasmuch as the American Government 
| was relieved, by this agreement, of French de- 
| mands, it practically received from France the 
funds required to discharge American claims. 

For a great many years after the treaty was 
made the country was poor and in debt, and al- 
though the French Spoliation Claims were urged 
upon the attention of Congress, no act recognizing 
them was passed. At last, in 1846, when Mr. Polk 
papers as the Duke of Kent, until the death of his was President, a bill was passed to satisfy the 
grandmother or his father, or of both, makes him | claims. The President vetoed it. Another act, 
| Prince of Wales or King. | passed during the administration of Mr. Pierce, in 

The world has as yet heard but little of Prince | 1855, met with the same fate. 
| Albert Victor. It is mainly because he will in due | The question has been before Congress, session 

time, if he lives and if monarchy is maintained in | after session, ever since. It is said that nearly 
fifty favorable reports have been made upon these 


| England, ascend the throne, that his coming of | 
|} age is a matter of general interest. claims; and for half a century no adverse report 
He is described as a comely young man, resem- | has been made. These reports were the work of 
adjusted and tied, and away the purchaser runs | bling his father in personal appearance and in the ithe ablest statesmen in the country, Webster, 
down the street, and soon the kite is soaring above | amiable good-nature of his character; but he has | Everett, Clayton, Choate and Sumner among 
the low houses and singing and humming merrily | as yet given no signs of unusual ability or talents. |others. At times the Senate has passed a bill, 
in the wind. | At least, the young Prince, who may one day wear | which the House of Representatives rejected, or 
The kites are made of various forms. Some in | the Crown of the Conqueror, has seen a good deal | did not have time to pass. Again the House of 
the figure of a bird, with outstretched wings; oth-| of the world. After completing his university ed- Representatives has acted favorably, and the bill 
ers shaped like a huge butterfly; others again in ucation, he was sent on a long voyage, with his | has failed in the Senate. 
the form of a boy, the two legs consisting of loose | brother, Prince George, almost or quite around the | Few men who have examined the case candidly 
flaps of paper, which flutter back and forth in the | world, in a British naval vessel; and in the course | have ever denied the justice of these claims. But 
wind. jof this trip he saw many lands and curious | while it is easy to admit a principle, it is easier 
| peoples. still not to act upon it, when to act requires the 
The outlook before Albert Victor is fair and | payment of money, and when no one in particular 
full of pleasant prospects. No doubt a large an- | can be held responsible for the neglect. 
nual allowance will be made to him from the pub- Now the original claimants are dead; their 
lic purse. He will have an “establishment” befit- | children are dead; many of their grandchildren 
ting his rank as a probable future king. He will | have grown gray and have dropped away, one by 
| sit among the Peers, the highest in rank of them all, -_— If the claims are at last allowed, it is the 
work of the kite as to revolve rapidly, and the | his father only excepted; and probably a brilliant | great grandchildren of those whose ships were cap- 
appearance of these blinking eyes, snapping under | marriage with some fair continental princess will | tured by French privateers and men-of-war who 
the bright rays of the sun, was quite startling. | be arranged for him in a year or two. will receive the money. 
Nearly all the kites are decorated with designs Yet the future of the young prince is not alto- | 
of various kinds. We saw a most frantic scatter- | gether unclouded. 


A kite-shop in the height of the season is a curi- 
ous and novel sight. A little, low shop, entirely 
open in front, with a quaint sign in the shape of a 
huge cuttle-fish made of a frame-work covered 
with cioth, 

The arms, made of cloth, swing back and forth 
in the breeze, and the whole affair is painted in 
bright The name Tako signifies cuttle- 


| Queen Victoria, his other grandfather, King Chris- 
|} tian of Denmark, and his father, Albert Edward. 
| He has heretofore been known as Prince Albert 
Victor, but his name in the family is Edward, and 
the newspapers are beginning to call him Prince 
Edward. 
It is supposed, however, that he will take his 
place in the peerage as the Duke of Kent. That 
lish, and possibly from a fancied resemblance to a | was the title of his great-grandfather, who was 
cuttle-fish the kite is also called Tako. | Queen Victoria’s father and the brother of George 
Outside the shop range a group of boys of all IV., and it is said to be the intention to revive the 
sizes, crowding up to the shop and eagerly exam- | dignity for the benefit of the Prince. If this should 
ining the stock. Inside, hundreds of kites of all | be done, he will always be spoken of in the news- 
sizes are piled in stacks, while two or three men | 
are making and decorating them. 
While I was making a sketch of the shop over 
the heads of the boys, the workmen smiled good- 
naturedly at me, but none of them stopped work, 
as they were too busy with their little customers, 
their living for the whole year being crowded into 
the brief kite season. 
As the kites are bought, the strings are properly 


colors. 


In the southern province of Higo we saw kites 
of monstrous proportions. Some of them as large 
as a big barn door, made in the shape of dragons 
or huge red devils. ‘The eyes were made on circu- 
lar frames, and covered on one side with silver 
paper. 

These circular frames were so hung in the frame- 





A strong and growing demo- | recognize the French Spoliation Claims as valid. 


ing of a flock of hens and roosters as a kite of hid- , cratic tendency exists in England. Already there | It authorizes the claimants to apply to the United 
COUS Asper 


t darted down in the midst of them. is a clamor for the disestablishment of the State | States Court of Claims, which is to investigate tie 





The act which has been passed does not formally | 
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cases and report its findings to Congress. But 
there is little doubt that the court will find that 
large sums are really due; and if that judgment 
is passed upon the cases, there is scarcely any 
doubt that Congress will soon make the needed 
appropriation. 

The amount of the claims exceeds seven million 
dollars, which does not include a cent of interest, 


|for the Government rarely allows interest on 


amounts which it owes. The evidence to support 
the claims has been most carefully preserved, for 
it has always been believed that justice would 
sooner or later be done. 


THE FALLEN JUDGE. 


Twenty-five years ago a young lawyer, tired of 
waiting for clients in his native town, opened a law 
office in the city of New York. As business came in 
slowly, he drifted into politics, and his pleasant man- 
ners, aided by his fluent tongue, made him popular 
with the “boys” who pack ward-meetings and nomi 
nate candidates. 

In order to make new friends and retain old ones, 
he visited saloons and bar-rooms, and made himselt 
“hail fellow, well met’? with the local politicians. ‘The 
little money he earned during the day was spent at 
night in “treating” the men he wished to use as step 
ping-stones. 

Occasionally an old friend met him, and seeing his 
surroundings and tell-tale looks, dropped a word of 
“Yes, yes, [ know!” he would reply. “But, 
you see, lam making friends; when I carry out my 
purpose, I will drop them. Politics, you know,makes 
strange bedfellows, and when one is in Rome, tie 

a9 

The “boys” elected him Judge of the Marine Court. 
When he took his seat, at a high salary, his old- 
fashioned friends again cautioned him. 

“Tam all right now,” he said. “I am going to drop 
the ‘boys’ and do my best to make a reputation. You 
shall have no cause to be ashamed of the Judge in 
the future!” 

He did remove himself from his bar-room associ- 
ates, and tried to do his duty as a judge and a good 
citizen. But he had formed the habit of drinking, 
and that he did not eradicate. Instead of visiting 
saloons, he became a member of a fashionable club, 
and drank champagne instead of whiskey. The club 
men were more genteel than the ward politicians, but 
not more helpful to a man who had promised himself 
to break away from evil. 

When the judge’s term of office had expired, the 
“boys” resented being dropped. He was not re- 
elected, and the failure unmanned him. He took up 
again with whiskey, and became so dissipated that 
his genteel associates would not recognize him. He 
sank lower and lower, living in vile lodgings and 
frequenting vile groggeries. 

One morning, a week or two ago, a dozen vagrants 
and drunkards stood in the “dock” of a New York 
police court. As the Justice looked over the group, 
he saw the judge, venerable from his long white locks 
and beard. 

“What! You here again!’ he exclaimed, and he 
shook his head sadly. 

“Yes, judge; and I want to be sent up to the island 
for the winter. I’ve no home, no money, and no 

friends.” 
| He was committed to the work-house, where he had 
| already served several terms. It is not necessary to 
give the man’s name. The facts of his life are suffi- 
| cient for the purpose we have in view, which is to 
show that ruin follows by an inevitable law when 
men adopt such methods to secure position as this 
man adopted. To-day his severest punishment lies in 
the knowledge of what he has lost by his own unwise 
acts, and from the clear perception of what, but for 
his folly, he might have been. 


| 


| ————_~+or- 


| MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


The release of the prisoner known in England as 
“the Claimant” has brought forward many singular 
cases of mistaken identity. That of the man called 
“the Claimant” is perhaps the most remarkable. 
Some of the nearest relatives of Roger Tichborne rec- 
ognized “the Claimant” as the missing heir. Eight 

jor ten of the intimate friends of Arthur Orton, “the 
Claimant,”? swore that he was Arthur Orton and not 
Roger Tichborne, while an equal number of witnesses 
testified to his being a different person from either. 

A case which occurred a few months ago in Penn- 
sylvania illustrates the uncertainty of this kind of evi- 
dence. Twelve years ago a young farmer fn 4e of 
the hill-counties, having been unfortunate in business, 
left his wife and child with his father, and started to 
the West to look for employment. He wrote regu- 
larly for several months; then the letters suddenly 
| ceased. 

About a year later a friend of the family telegraphed 
| to them that he had found the missing man at the 
| point of death at a railway station in Iowa. The 
| next day he telegraphed that he was dead. 
| The man’s brother started immediately for Iowa. 
| On reaching the inn at the station, the landlord aud 
servants recognized him before he spoke as the brother 
of the dead man by the startling likeness. They 
stated that the man had arrived at the hotel in a des- 
titute condition. He had given no name, only saying 
that he had ill-luck in the mines, had contracted con 
sumption, and was making his way home to Pennsy!- 
vania to die. 

The brother saw the body and recognized it. He 
looked for the letters G. T. P. tattooed upon the arm 
of his missing brother, which he remembered as thie 
work of a boyish frolic, but found only T. P., the first 
letter, as he supposed, having faded o:.t. The dead 
man was brought home and buried, and the wife 
mourned faithfully for him for eleven years. Then 
one day her husband walked into her presence— 
the unmistakable real man, with G. T. P. on his 
arm. 

After all, when we consider the uncounted millions 
of men and women there are in the world, each with 
the same features, the wonder is that they are so un- 
like that an sbseolnte resemblance confounds us. 

‘Jie jutiaiic varicty in tue human face, like most of 
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Nature’s mysteries, is so commonplace that we forget 
to notice it. 
————<~9—__—_——_ 
HIS NOSE, 
Nothing is so funny as the humorous incident 
whicn happens of itself, without compulsion or de- | 


sign. Years ago, when school-houses in the South 
were log-cabins, and teachers tyrants, something 


happened in a South Carolina schoo! which illustrates 
how humorous the unexpected imay be. 

The school-house, a log-cabin in the pine woods, 
was lighted by a window in one end, and by a longi- 
tudinal opening in the opposite end, twenty-three 
feet long and one foot wide. Under this long, nar- 
row opening a broad, smooth plank was fastened, to 
serve as a writing-table for the scholars, who sat at 
it with their backs to the teacher. 

One hot day, a little girl was seated at the “plank,” 
engaged in copying her sums from the slate into the 
copy-book. A chameleon had been running around 


the open spaces between the logs, and several little | 


boys were so amused by 
flogging from the teacher. 


its antics as to secure a 


While the little girl was busy at her task, the cha- 
meleon came gliding along the “plank.” With a 


shriek, she caught it by the tail and slung it over her 
shoulder. A cry from the teacher startled her, and 
looking round, she saw the reptile hanging like a pen- 
dant from the end of the teacher’s nose. The creat- 
ure had struck the schoolmaster fairly in the face, 
and without asking leave, had inserted its teeth in the 
cartilage that separates the nostrils. 
on. 





The man yelled with pain, and the last the little 
girl saw of him, as she shot bare-headed out of the 
door and ran home, he was trying, with laughable 
grimaces, to rid himself of the tenacious reptile. 

The father of the child called upon the teacher, 
whose red and swollen nose bore emphatic testimony 


as to the character of the recent encounter, to assure | 


him of his daughter’s entire innocence in the matter; 
but the master insisted that it was a personal affront, 
and refused to receive the girl back unless she sub- 
mitted to a flogging. The inflamed and painful nose 
could accept apology only in kind. 


————_+or— 


PREMATURE DEATHS. 


Strong men lose their lives by imprudent acts, while 


the weak, compelled to take care of themselves, often 
live to old age. Few men live as long as they should, 
because few abstain from violating some law of health. 
rhe late Dr. Marion Sims, the founder of the Wom 
an’s Hospital in New York, said that most men die 
prematurely, even when they die of old age. 

Among these premature deaths he mentions that of 
Peter Cooper, who imprudently exposed himself at the 
age of ninety-three, took cold, and died of pneumo- 
hia. Capt. 
New York at the age of one hundred and eleven, also 
died prematurely from a cold caused by imprudent 
exposure. 

Dr. Sims says that his own father died prematurely 


There it held | 


Labouche, who died a few years ago in | 


committed by Day. He was, however, convicted, and 





said,— 
| ‘Prisoner, though your crime was committed by 
| Day, you shall be sentenced by Knight,’’ and there- 
;} upon Judge Knight sent him to prison for several 
| years. 

An English judge named Day was not noted for the 
clearness of his intellect. “If a cause were tried be- 
fore Day,” said a lawyer, “it would be tried in the 
dark.” 





+e 
DRUNKARDS’ EXCUSES 

A drunkard is always ready to excuse his trans- 
gression, when charged with it by one whose position 
makes it expedient that he should be conciliated. 
Sometimes, as in the following specimens, these ex- 
cuses are amusing: An Irishman not long since was 
summoned before a bench of county magistrates for 
being drunk and disorderly. 


“Do you know what brought you here?’ 
que stion put to him. 
“Faix, yer Honor, two policemen,” 
prisoner. 
| “Had not drink something to do with bringing you 
| here?” said the magistrate, frowning 
“sortinly,’ ’ answered Paddy, unabas shed; 
both drunk.” 
*Hilloa, James, tipsy as usual! 
has set you on a spree now? 
“Ah, ve mauna be harsh, governor; 
my grand whistling canary was deid? 
“Stupid fellow! leaving your work and getting 
drunk for the death of a bird! Don’t you know aman 
should look upon such incidents as trifles ?” 
| “So 1 do, governor, so 1 do, man; but if ye wanted 


was the 





‘they were | 
What in the world 


did ye no hear 





a spree ye ,ye wi id be glad of ony handle to turn 
the crane wi’. 
——_or—__—_——_ 
LADIES IN THE GALLERY. 
Ben : Perley Poore, in one of his interesting histor- 


ical sketches, tells how ladies first came to attend the 
sessions of Congress and to hear the oratorical ef- 
forts of the members. At first, the notion that it 
was almost treasonable for a lady to enter the British 
Parliament Houses,—a notion long since obsolete in 
England,—was adopted in this country. But it was 
abandoned even while Washington was President. 


Mr. Poore says that after the famous “Jay Treaty” 
had been ratitied by the Senate and the Pre ‘sident, ‘in 
the face of intense popular opposition, the House 

came near refusing to make an appropriation to carry 
it into effect, and warm debates ensued. 
party, Mrs. Langdon, of New Hampshire, expressed 
her regret to the Hon. Fisher Ames, of Massachu- 
setts, that she could not hear the arguments, espe- 
cially his speeches. 

Mr. Ames re plied that he knew of no reason why 
kk die s should not be pe — «dl to hear the debates, 

“Then,” replied Mrs. Langdon, “if you will let me 
know when you next intend to speak, I will make up 
a party of ladies and we will go and hear you.’ 

The notice was given, the “ladies we nt, and since 
| then Congressional orators have always had lady lis- 
teners. 


es 


ODD TITLES. 


at the age of seventy-eight, because he did what he | 


ought not to have done. One 
rode thirty miles in the saddle. 
horse, he began chopping wood. 

Suddenly the axe dropped from his hands, and he 
was paralyzed. The long ride in the sun had over- 
heated and fatigued his body. The violent chopping 
overtaxed heart and lungs, and threw the blood too 
forcibly to the brain. A blood-vessel in the brain 
gave way, letting out the blood, which, forming a 
clot, produced paralysis. 

“As all this occurred as the result of an imprudent 
und unnecessary act,” says Dr. Sims, ‘I am justified 
in saying that my father died prematurely at the age 
of seventy-eight; for I am sure that without this he 
would have lived to be ninety-five, as his grandfather 
did before him.” 

The strength of the strong is often their weakness, 
while the feebleness of the weak is their strength. 


hot day in July, 


Having stabled his 





~+@>— 
AN ATHLETIC AUTHOR. 


Edmund Yates, the English journalist and novelist, 
is a tall gentleman, with massive features and the 
muscle of an athlete. While on his voyage to the 
United States, ten or fifteen years ago, he noticed on 
the steamer a fussy Yankee, who followed him up and 
down the deck, looking at him with great curiosity. 

One morning, after they had been five days out, the 
two gentlemen met face to face, and both stopped. 

“Mr. Edmund Yates?” said the Yankee, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes, sir; I am Mr. Yates.” 

“Sir,’’ continued the Yankee, holding out his hand, 
“IT should like to have the pleasure of shaking hands 
with you. 
such a distinguished author.” 

Mr. Yates blushed as he shook hands with his ad- 
mirer, but could not help asking -why he had not 
mide his acquaintauce previously, as he must have 
known who he was. 

“Well, sir, that is so!” said the Yankee. ‘They told 
me at the Cunard office that the author of ‘The Yellow 
Flag’ would be on board, and I’ve been looking out 
for him ever since we sailed. But I never thought it 
Was you, sir! You’re not my notion of the 
an author! I thought 
going out to wrestle!” 





you was a British 


fhe Yankee evidently shared in the popular notion | 


that a successful author must have a consumptive ap- 
pearance, 
With poor eyesight. 


4 
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LAWYERS’ PUD 


Some lawyers are fond of punning. 


kites.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked the judge. 
recollect flying kites when I was a boy.” 

“O my lord,” answered the differ- 
ence is very great. The wind raised those kites your 
lordship speaks of; but our kites are intended to ‘raise 
the wind.’ ” 


lawyer, “the 


A person named Day was on trial for burglary, 
which is the breaking into a dwelling-house by night 


10 commit a crime punishable by imprisonment. Hi 


he | 


I am proud to make the acquaintance of 
| 


build of | 
athlete 


must be weak at the knees, and afflicted 


In the trial of | 
& mercantile case, before an Irish judge, one of the 
counsel used a common phrase of the street, “flying 


“Ty 


| A taking title, as every publisher knows, stimulates 
the sale of a book. As this is an age when men move 
rapidly and use abbreviations, he tries to “back” his 
book with one word which will pique curiosity and 
thus arrest attention. Two or three hundred years | 
ago, when men walked leisurely and spoke in long | 
sentences, the publisher put on his book a title which | 
was not only attractive, but descriptive of its con- | 
tents. The following titles are to be found on books 
printed in the days of Cromwell: 

“A Pair of Bellows to Blow Off the Dust Cast on 
John Fry. 

“The Spiritual Mus tard- Pot, 
Sneeze with Devotion.’ 

“The Gum of Patience.” 

“The Bank of Faith.” 

“High-Heeled Shoes for Dw arfs i in Holiness.’ 

“Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Bree ches. 

“A Proper Project to Startle Fools.’ 

“Eggs of C harity, Layed by the Chickens of the 
Covenant, and Boiled with the Water of Divine Love 
—Take Ye and Eat.” 

“The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary, or a Col- 
| lection of Passages from the Fathers.’ 


to Make 





————_+o—__—_ 
GENERAL MENTION, 


Prof. Charles Hitchcock, of whom the Boston 
Courier tells the following anecdote, had probably 
heard of the two negroes at work in the cotton-tield. 
“Come here, you idiots!’ shouted the overseer. ‘‘He’s 
callin’ us, Jim,” said C 
mentary summons. 





Prof. Hitchcock once visited England, and, in a re- 
cent conversation with a friend, he remarked, “By 
the way, I gotinto The Court Journal when I was in 
England.” 

“Indeed!” the friend replied with interest, 
how was that?’ 

“Oh,” returned Mr. Hitchcock, airily, “it was in the 
report of the Duchess of So-and-so’s garden-party. The 
Journd! described the affair and gave a list of the 
guests, saying that there were present His Grace the 
Duke of ( ‘onnaught, his excellency the minister of 
this and the honorable colonel thus and ‘others of 
minor importance.’ ” 

“TI didn’t hear your name, though,” 
marked. 


“and 








the friend re- 


“Oh, I,” replied the professor, “‘was one of those | 


others of minor importance.” 





COMPLAINING. 


A simple old man used to say, “Some people are 
always complaining about the weather, but I am very 
thankful when I wake up in the morning and find 
any weather at all.” 

The old man’s contentment taught him the secret 
of a happy life. We may smile at his quaint simplic- 
ity, but we should be wiser if we were to cultivate his 
| spirit and cease complaining. The Italians liken a 
person who is not thankful for such mercies as he has, 





| tothe animal with long ¢ ars, which, having drunk, 
gives a kick to the bucket.’ 

| +o 

| 

QUAINT. 


Youngsters sometimes hit upon quaint definitions, 
such as: 

Ice, water that stayed out in the cold and went to 
sleep; dust, mud with the juice squeezed out; fan, a 
thing to brush warm off with; sob, when a fellow 
doesn’t want to ery, and it bursts out of itself; wake 
fulness, eves all the time coming unbuttoned: chaos, 
great pile of nothing, and no place to put it in. 





Judge King, who sat on the bench with Judge Knight, 
| 


replied the | = 


One night ata | 


the Soul | 


wsar, starting at the compli- | 


counsel wittily suggested that a burglary could not be | Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch | 


Shirts are the best of all, 
ae 

If your children have scrofulous or other humors, 

| give them Hood's Sarsaparilla. [Ade 
ippiann 
Halford Sauce—beware of colorable imitations. 
Halford Sauce enriches all dishes, Sold every where. 
oe 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A BRAIN FOOD, 

Dr. 8, F. NEWCOMER, Greentield, O., says: “In cases 
of general debility and torpor of mind and body, it does 
exceedingly well.” (Ade, 


(Adv. 
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A Present to Every Lady. 

A cent book on Art Needle work and Crazy Patch- 
work, with 100 new stitches and transferable designs and 
full instructions for the work, will be given to every new 
subscriber to Strawbridge & Clothier’s Fashion Quarter- 
ly. The Fashion Magazine contains 120 large pages with 
}over 1,000 illustrations each issue, and is the cheapest 





magazine in the world. Cut out this notice and mail 
; With 50 cents, the price of a year's subscription, to 


STRAWBRIDG 


E & CLOTHIER, Eighth and Market Streets, 
| Philadelphia. 
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Te cease Specimen Pages, &c. 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
broidery; easily transferred, and can 
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Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. HILLER & 
HUNT, 2000 Halstead Street, Wright’s Grove, Ills, 
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} FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
| The Lamson Pen & Hand Support, 
| Enables every one to hold the pen cor- 
| rectly. Every one can use it. Send le. for 
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iF urge, me oS or ane “i hand. 
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pay. JOHNC. Sc HAYER, 68 Devonshire St., 
\““NAR AMING THE BABY,” BY REV. E. E. 
E; “The Infant's poe ” by Mrs, © hristine 
ae Franklin: ‘The First Steps,” by Leroy M. Yale; 
{.D.; “Amusing the Baby,” by Ella’ Bodmen C hureh; 
al ry ¢ ‘ookery,” and “Baby” Abroad in Winter,” by 
Marion Harl: a “se fmt: the — nts of Psd at wa 
January. P: 
or addres 
ro 23 Printin Pr ae our 
c 6 | FESS,..tniiins 
Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Ever ything 
easy. printed directions.Se _ 2stanips for 
autalogue of Presses. Type,Cards,&e.to the 
factory, Kelsey ¢ Meriden,Conn, 
F THE —"y G arde ~ on eed 
For Hand and Horse, from $3 to $20, are treasures in 
| practical field or garden culture. No farm, however 
large, nor family veg » — ne however small,should 
be without them. Prices rec “4 ed Catalog rue? ane 40 en- 
gravings, full description,FREE, 8S. L. ALLEN & CO.,, 
127 and 129 Catharine St., irre Piitiade iphia, Pa. 
| And STEREOPTI CONS, all prices, 
trating every subject for Publie Exhibitions, etc. 





i Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 
senate free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Opt 
9 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Being manufacturers’ remnants of vari 
style sin lengths suitable 
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| P. O. Order, adding 10 cents for oon, on each >» Ss Sot Se 50 OF paces wt ith $10 & $12 orders. 
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2. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 & 7 Winter Street, reet, Boston, Mass. | with 1% and riers. STEM WINDING 

| SWISS WATC HE: Swith $15 orders. GOLD 

BAN Dor Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 piecesor 

White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with 820 or- 

| ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
and Tricycles. will mail you our Club Book containing a coseete 


| The Popular Steeds for Business and 


easure, 
Send stamp for oe ated (3%-page) 
| talozue,. 
| THE POPE M’F’C CoO., 
597 Washington St., BostToN, MAs 
D*i VYALE’S ARTICLE ON VACCINA- 
TION in the last Babyhood,” says the Sanitary 
Enaineer, “i worth to any young mother the ve ar *s sub- 


scription ‘price.’ The Christian at Work says: 
mense amount of good, and we are glad to note that the 
new venture seems to be in excellent hands.” Babyhoor 
jis fps only periodical in the work i devoted e xclusively t« 
are of infants. $1.50 a 5 cents a number. 

| Address BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce Street, New York. 
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tw A profitable business fora man witha small capi | 
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sus widths and 
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the power of such a publication to accomplish an ime 
















































































NEE our Special Ofer of Single Breech Loader, in 
| SCompanion, Jan.Y. J. A. Ross & Co., Boston, Mass. 


- PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


For Amateurs, Microscopes, Opera Glasses,Spec- 
tacles, Eye Glasses, Telescopes, &c., &c. Illus- 
trated Price-List mailed Free. Mention this paper. 

W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., Manufacturing Opticians, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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P Springfield, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
oo slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. 
Specially adapted for lady canvass- 
ers, : 





r ASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
xelusive e territory. _Particulars free, 
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mn applicat Ek & CON AKD. 9th 
can “Market Sts., P hiladelphia, 
¢2" Please say where you saw this “advertisement. 


— TELEGRAPHY. | 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
construe — and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
&c.. send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL oOfs8 Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 
otherwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruce 
tionin Telegraphy ever published, being complete in 
description, explanation and illustrations, 

J.H U NEL LL & & c es 112 Liberty St., New York. 
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“TO LADIES! 


reatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome De mg eae 
Moss Ros Dinner Set, or Gold 
rated ‘Toilet mr For full particuls urs address 
lit GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
P.O. Box 28 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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Thegreatcollection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes,heroic bravery,ime 
risonments aud hair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, 
hands to-hand Leena bese Bette Serer ss caring raidsand 

bold deeds ON BOTH 81D LLUSTRATEL t Civil War. No 
book like:t. PROFUSELY ILLUSTR TED Ovteclisall, Address 
Scannell & Coe, Box 412 Philadelphia or St.Louis. 


-HENLEY’S {CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 










r. ~ Scientific SKATE in the market. 
Pate ented Oet, 16, IS80, and Aug. 23, 1881, 
>sImproved Aug., 1882, 
/ Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
| f For Prices and Catalogue 
% enclose 4ets.stamps. 
mentioning Youth's 
Companion to MLC, 
Henley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
Richmond, Ind, 


“PAINTING — EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting. upon china, silk, and all other ma- 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and 
in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns for 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Full page de- 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- 
nate issue. Large Illustrated apg ile ments with every 
number. iple copy, with full-page colored de- 
sign, 15 cts. Address Win LLIAM WHITLOCK 

Mention the Companion, 140 Nassau St., N. 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& C0,, Dorchester, Mass. 











CUBS 


Give away as remiums to those forming clubs for the 












Premium & Price List. THE GREATCHINA TEA CQ. 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 

















— POLISH 


Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ty and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
-» Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


THE TIRELESS TWELVE. 


FROM THE DANISH. 
First-born T am of twelve young sisters f% ars, 
I wreathe with whitest flowers my shining 





One baliny breathes through all the grateful air; 
Or roses Wreathes around her everywhere, 

Our house is larwe, with many pietures grand; 
One sister paints with matehless master hand, 
Her glowing touch a-thrills the dullest seene, 
Adorns her vales and hills with golden green, 


Our father is the oldest born of sire 

He keeps aglow our eat untading tires, 

He winds our clock, that never onee is wrong, 
But moves or turns to ail the starry throng, 
Two favored sisters of our faithful train, 





Our grandfathers 





struments. 


The pee ple of these earlier 


goodness and sincerity interest the children in 


verbose 


whom Sunday is not the Lord's Day, to relax 
is left To them 


amusement and pleasure 


ness in it. itis purely a 


occupations, into which no thought of God or of 


institution of the Sabbath period of worship ent 


This is far worse than the opposite extre 
which made Sunday so sada day. ‘The true v 
is that Sunday is a day both of worship anc 


rest—of 
Fhe methods and the etlect 


described than it is done 


ean hardly be he 


lit 






























































surely possessed the faculty— 


venerations did what 


and incomprehensible doctrinal sermons, 


observance of the day so far that nothing of sacred- 
day 


arest from their wee 


cheerful worship and of wholesome r 


a short extract which 


| giver.” There is certainly no reason to think that 
He prefers a sad and morose worshipper. Children 
are likely to be more attracted to religion if they 
see that worship is highest when it comes spontan- 
eously from a cheerful, happy heart, rather than 
when it is an exercise of a heart that seems to be 
mad? gloomy and unattractive by its religion. 





—~+~@Qr 


| GENIUS DISSATISFIED. 
Mozart once tried to play a difficult piece of music 
before an audience at sight, and failed. Mendelssohn 

| used to play the most difficult works without a book, 
and hix admirers asserted that he could perform a 
perfect Sut he was 
too conscientious to claim such a power of extempo- 
rization. “llow did all this?” 
asked a listener, on hearing him play several of his 


piece of music out of his head. 


you ever achieve 








ith stort nd sleet, where rudest tempt ats bia, Ke . 
Threwsh Duty’s neon I must untiring go. own compositions without the score. 
rn ive ike ¢ ‘rmit ¢ rke ike ¢ se.’ 
Tam the guide of all the sister train, I lived like a he rinit and worked like a horse, 
Yet think me not presuming, proud or vain, answered the great musician, too honest to affect an 
For each doth shine in her unrivalled way, ST Eo GE : P 
Through starry eve or morning’s cheering ray. excellence that cost him nothing. " . 
act : ‘cael nu diet The man who stands on the highest peak is the 
ach tireless toi or all, the others too, ‘ 
1 oe hneer we w ik life’s path together through; most ready to confess that he has come up step by 
But if T roam to farthest foreign strand, step, climbing with both hands and feet. Only he 
They follow me, one loyal, loving band. : 2 7 
all: who rests on a hillock speaks of having “run up, 
Unlike we are, yet cach doth live for 7 Ee P i 9 
One braids the summer robe and one the fall, merely to stretch my limbs, you know. 
bap Sans os ves cy eo Rye lhe = sea Now and then there is found a man of unquestioned 
sic alienate once les scpmitaaiiey ; ability who is a victim of the silly affectation which 
One curtains weaves, of beaming blue and gold, would appear to sueceed without labor. We have 
Her emerald wreathes in every graceful fold; heard of a smart student whose recitations were the 
One binds and trains Re Sr the’ nding vine, talk of the college. Yet he was seldom seen reading 
And one with musie thrills the waving pine, a text-book, and was always ready to play, t talk, or 
One tender weeps o'er every lightest grief, stroll. His classmates were oo to be associated 
Her soothing voiee is sorrow's sweet relief; with a ‘genius,’ who knew Euclid, as Newton did, 
While one doth roar in every car around, ' by intuition, and could read the classics at sight, as 
Through every door her stirring tones resound, Porson used to. 
One wakes the violet with her kisses sweet, But one night an accident exposed the “genius.’ 
The crocus comes her loving simile to meet; Some sky-larking students broke into his room, think- 


ing to tind him in bed. They found him under the 
bed, studying by a shaded lamp. 


vent the light of the midnight oil from shining too 
fur. The idol was toppied off its pedestal, and the 


angry worshippers gnashed their teeth at the “genius” 
might shine in 


who worked in the darkness that he 
| the light. 

A great man’s standard is always higher than him- 
self, ‘and he labors harder to satis sfy 
ang his audience. Ruskin’s critics 





Far more than all, the choicest gifts obtain; sitter things against his thoughts and style. But not 
The sweetest lyres in all the tuneful earth | one of them has approached the severity with which 
To music wake at their cnhaloed birth, this modern prophet criticises himself in the reissue 
Pray tell us where we vo and whence we came? of the second volume of his ‘Modern Painters.” 
And what our noble sire’s Hlustrious nan Thorwaldsen, the Dane, is reputed to be the great 
Pray who are we and where our changing lot? } est sculptor since the days that the genius of Greece 
For surely none may tell where we are not. | ceased to express itself. One day, a gentleman called 
LypiA M. MILLARD, | upon the sculptor, and found him glowing with ener- 
| gy, modelling a statue. 
- +o “IT have an idea,” suid Thorwaldsen. “I have a 
work in my head which will be worthy to live. I 
For the Companion, worked all last evening, till at my usual hour | went 
to bed. But my idea would not let me rest. 
THE BEST DAY. | “IT was forced to get up. IT struck a light and 
worked for three hours, after which | again went to | 


bed. But again I could not rest; 


it cannot be called the happy faculty—of making tt set up, und have been working ever since. If I 
: can but execute my idea, it will bea glorious statue. 

Sunday the gloomiest and dreariest day of the Phe statue—Mereury drawing his sword just after 

week. For to many of them, the minister who he has played Argus to sleep—is said to be the finest 

creation of this great sculptor. Yet he himself did 

could preach the longest sermon and offer the jot think it came up to the work he had in his head. 

longest prayer Was the ideal pastor. Even in the rhe man of genius is se vere on his own execution, 
hurcl © there was something doleful and de- because his conception of the idea transcends his 
COREE HEME THUSS we ee Crur ANE Ge- Dower of expressing it. But the man who has noth 

pressing, with its slow-moving hyins and the ing but talent views with satisfaction what he has | 
absence of instruments, or the badness of the in- ; Cone—there is little difficulty in expressing his ideas. 


e great composer, or sculptor, 
tor is alarmed when he discovers that he 
with his execution. He looks upon the 








they believed was right, however. ‘They obeyed st to him ideas beyond his power to express. 
their consciences, and worshipped God as they be- | | “Has anything distressed you?” asked a friend, 
1 He | he ; al knd | tinding Thorwaldsen one day in low spirits. 
lieved Ile ought to be worshipped. And not only | «yes. replied the se ‘ulptor, in: ek dene. 
they, but most of their descendants, were made by My ge nius is decaying.’ ; ’ 
their religion as worthy upholders of right and fried, do you meen?” exclaimed the astonished 
enemies of wrong as any age has produced. “Why,” answered Thorwaldsen, his face growing 
Still. their goodness and their sincerity did not | S#der, “here’s my statue of Christ; it is the first of 
till, the sires a 2 , ” my works that I have ever felt satistied with. Till 
lessen the torture to little boys and girls of stand- | now my idea has always been far beyond what I could 
ing through the “long prayer.” Nor did their | ¢xecute. But it is no longer so. T shall never have 


agreat idea again. 


the And he never did. 


Chestertield would approve 
Lindley Murray 
Yet 


rough as are his 


the 


nor would a 





Euglish langu: 
of and 
kly 
llis 


ers. 


speech, ways, he has 


to turn from a “pocket 


following story 


away 
panion. The 
me, . : . 
, hearts are sometimes found in unexpected places : 
iew 

1 of) tiersman who bore 
looked like 
beneath the 
of a child. 


est. acollection of shawls and blanke ts, 


‘tter 






The curtains were 
down, and every precaution had been taken to pre- 


himself than to 
have written 


again T was forced | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


top of the crust like a fly. Finally, when we couldn’t 
go no further for the cold and the snow, he says,— 
“*You go into the old cabin back there, boys, 
and keep up a fire, and I’ll be back yere agin in less’n 
twelve hours with grub, and I'll have the boys in | 
Deadwood come after us to-morrow.’ 

“Bless his little soul! I mind just how he looked 
that minute. There wa’n’t no use of our trying to go 
ahead, so we let him go alone and we went back a 
little ways into an old cabin that we had passed, and 
made a fire and tried to keep warm. 

“Along toward midnight we began to get powerful 
hungry, and to wonder what had b ne of Joe, 
when all of a sudden we heg rd a faint calling. 

**It’s a bird,’ some one : 
‘o, it aint,’ says I. ‘It’s little Joe. 

“We listened and heard it again. The wind was 
whistling almighty cold, but there was no mistaking 
his voice. 

“Two or three of us sprang out into the snow and 
made as fast as we could toward the place where we 
thought the voice came from. 

“Pretty soon we heard it again off to one side, and | 
wading through the drifts, we found him. He had 
fallen into the holes we had made in the crust in the 
morning, and was so weak and stiff he couldn't get 
out. 

**So he lay there and yelled. He had grub strapped 
on him, but I picked him up in my arms and we car- 
ried him in to the fire. Both of his feet were frozen, 
and he was unconscious when we took his burden off 













him. All that night we rubbed him, and the next 
morning, when the boys from Deadwood broke 


through with hosses, we loaded him up and took him 
to town. 

“The doctors had to cut off one of his feet, but he 
mended rapidly and soon got so he could sit up. This 
fall we had a meeting, and decided that Joe should | 
not stay at the mine this winter, but go East and be 
taken keer of at a hospital in New York, and that’s 
what I’m doing now. 

“We'll have him back in the spring, and if there’s 
anything in the camp he wants, it’s his for all time.” 
—Chicago Herald, 
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For the Companion. 


THE STAR OF HOPE, 


Gleam on, O Star of Bethlehem! The years that fade and 
ee 

Over dying tribes and falling thrones shall steal no ray 
from thee, 

Move on © glory 


of the East, and touch the waiting 


The Hesper of the day of curse, the Phosphor of the 


From thorny lands and turbulent seas, rejoicing through 


eir tears, 
Thy 


followers watch thy flery hope above their fiery 


wur, 
Where melt in noon the 
sun of power, 
Shine Poets in cloudless beauty, while we 
Be hind thy 
dismay ; 
A little longer lead us, and the journey here begun 
Bene — =s smiling promise yet our patient 


silent course of love, 


Till, ia thy message-light hath spanned the age-long 
night of sin, 
Shall end for us this Lenten grief, and Easter joy begin. 
| THERON Brown. 


a 
ATTACKED ON THE RIVER. 





or pe tinte r, or ora. 
satistied 
feeling as a 
svinptom that his genius is waning, and will no long 


The author who is as much pleased with the read- 





its training in manners, 
sanction its use of the 
rude as the miner may be in 
often 
beer known to sacrifice his life for his partner, and 
"to nurse a sick com- 
of a little fellow who 
won the love of a camp of miners, shows that warm 


Passing through town night before last was a fron- 
in his arms a great bundle, that 
but 
numerous coverings was the wasted form 





} several fanilies were in flat boats 


Ohio River. 
|} house 


descending 





. had been allowed to drift, during the 





| Was attacked by thirty Indians in three canoes. 
white menu numbered only nine. 


shot at the first fire of the enemy. 


and aft. The white men with their guns kept then 
at a distance for some time, but Capt. Hubbel 
ing to discharge his gun, discovered that the warrior 
of one 
bow, having actually seized it with their hands. 
Though his right arm was shot through, 
ceeded in repelling them with a pair of horse-pistols, 
and then with some fire 
in boiling the kettle for the morning’s bre 
Capt. Greathouse’s boat now came in : 





-akfast. 






the point of his elbow. 


me of this?” he replied, quietly, a 
‘Because it was the captain’s orders to be still, 
I thought you might make a noise if I told you. 





the famous Cassabianca on his “burning deck.” 
en, ees 
ISAAC HOPPER’S CROW. 


philanthropist, Isaac T. 
crow; 


Hopper, once owned a tan 


as compared with Dickens’ raven, is chiefly 








ears, 
Till morn and evening meet and kiss in God’s fulfilling 
lights of faith, and beams His 
stumble o’er the 


through sorrow and 


feet will 


Pioneer life tends to make even the youngest mei. 


the 
One boat, commanded by Capt. Great- 
night, by 


its sleeping crew, far behind the other boat. At day- 
light this boat, whose captain was named Hubbell, 


rhe 
Two of them were 
The boat was surrounded by canoes, and raked fore 
, in ris- 
of the canoes were boarding his boat at the 
he sue- 
-brands which had been used 


ght, but the 
crew of the latter vessel, instead of defending them- | 


arm showed a piece of bone hanging by the skin at 
On his mother exclaiming, ‘Why did you not tell 
and 


This little fellow deserves to be placed alongside of 


It is not generally known that the famous Quaker 


but the reason for the less celebrity of the bird, 
that 
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|same. If he winked the other eye, 

winked with his other eye. 

} Once, when C upid was on his shoulder, he pointed 
to a snake lving in the road, and said, '? and 


the crow also 


“Cu! Cu! 
the sagacious bird pounced on the head of the snake, 
and killed him instantly; then flew back to his friend’ s 
| shoulder, cawing with all his might, as if delighted 

with his exploit. 

If a stranger tried to take him, he would fly away 
| screaming with terror. Sometimes Isaac ‘coveré: 

him with a handkerchief and placed him on a stran 
ger’s shoulder; but as soon as he discovered wher 
he was, he seemed frightened almost to death. 

He usually chose to sleep on the roof of a shed, di 

rectly under Isaac’s bedroom window. One night hy 
| ard him cawing very loud, and the next morning 
| he said to his father,— 

“T heard Cupid talking in his sleep last night.” 

His father inquired whether he had seen him since 
and when Isaac answered “No,” he said,— 

“Then I am afraid the owls have taken him.” 

The poor bird did not make his appearance again 
and, a few days after, his bones and feathers wer 
found on a stump not far from the house. The los- 
of his pet was a great sorrow for Isaac, and tried his 
heart almost like the loss of a brother. 


$$ p—_____—— 
DIDN’T GET HER DINNER! 


It is up-hill work to get what one wantsina foreign 
country, 





without a language to express one’s self, and 
that sort of difficulty does not change much, however 
times change. Strangers in Europe to-day sufle 
amusing difficulties in trying to ask fo 
things, that poor Tom Hood did half a century ago 
| when he went to live on the banks of “the blue Mo 
| selle.”” He tells how nearly his wife succeeded om 
| day in making her wants known, and having them 
| satistied—and it was much nearer than often happen 
in such cases. 








| 
| 


the same 


Our servant knows a few words cf English. He: 
name is Gradle—the short for Margaret. Jane—my 
wife—wanted a fowl to boil. Now she has a theory 
that the more she makes her English un-English, 
the more it must be like German. So she began 
| by showing Gradle a word in the dictionary. 
Gradle—Ja! yeas—hiihn—henne—ya! yees. 
Jane (a little through her nose)—Hm—hum—yes 
—yaw, ken you geet a fowl—foal, to boil—bile—bok 
| for dinner? 
Gradle—Hot wasser? 
Jane—Y aw, in pat—pot—humm—hum—eh? 
Gradle (a little off the scent again)—Ja, 
| wasser, pot—hot—nein. 
Jane—Yes—no—good to eat—chicken—cheekenu 
checking—bird? You see? Yes, lays eggs—eeggs 
make chee ken broth—soup—poultry—e heeken—yes 
lays eg : 
Gradle (quite at fault)—Pfeltrighehtch! 
Jane (in despair)—What shall I do? 
won't help me; he only laughs. 
|} ing England! 
| At this moment she casts her eyes across the street 
Jat the Governor’ s poultry-yard, and a bright thought 
strikes her. “Here, Gradle! come here—comb hair— 
, | look there—dare—you see things walking—hum, wack- 
| ing about—things with feathers—fathers—feethers.”’ 
| Gradle (hitting it off again)—Feeders, faders—ah, 
hah! fedders—ja, ja, vees, sie binge —e ja! 
Jane echoes “lders—yes—yaw, vaw! 
Exit Gradle, and after three-qui wters of an hour re 
turns with two bundles of stationer’s quills! 
The Chinaman’s English guest cried, ‘‘baa, baa,’ 
| after dinner, to inquire what meat he had been eat 











nein 








nein. 
and Hood 
This comes of leay 


















. ; _ : sabe jing, and the Chinaman answered, “bow wow.” 
bers of the pioneer’s family brave and self-reliant. | There could be no mistake about that. If Mrs. Hood 
An illustration of this occurred many years ago while | had bethought herself to say ‘“Cut-cut-e’dar-cut !” 01 


“Cock-a-doodle-doo !”’ 


it is possible she might hav 
| been more successful. 


—+@r— 


An old “Army of the Potomac boy,” writing to the 
Toledo Blade, contributes his ‘chip to the camp-tire” 

| in the shape of a personal reminiscence of an experi 
}ence with an “intelligent contraband” in the neigh 
Hes “After the series of 
Rapidan to Cold Harbor under Gen. 
| Grant, in the spring of 1864, our corps, the 2d, crossed 
| the James at Wilson’s Ferry, and took up our line of 
| march from Petersburg. 


| NOT SATISFACTORY. 
| 


, | borhood of Richmond. 
battles from the 


ays, 


“Our regiment led the column, and after marching 
a few miles, we met an old negro without hat or 
shoes, who seemed to be in a great hurry, and very 
much excited; of course, we boys were all anxious to 
learn all we could from the ‘intelligent contraband.’ 








ae ‘typed age ag an .. | selves, huddled in the cabin in terror and were soon a6 oUMT c : ee oe 
which were accepted by their fathers. ing of his book as he was with its composition, killed or captured, and the women placed in the | ,; Well, uncle, where are you going?’ we ques 
losing his ability to think broadly and to write clear- canoes which returned to the attack of Capt. Hub- tioned. 
Nor was the day made a joyous one at home. | ly. The ascending poet turns from his poem because bell’s boat ? — «I’m gwine to the ribber,’ he replied. 
Youthful spirits: were repressed, boyish tendencies | # f.but the shadow of what stond before bis wind. | “at ‘was a terrible alternative to endanger the tives | {,,}¥ere did you come from? 
restrained. ‘The religious books of the day, which | ge mins. rhe open vision never finds form 'o ‘calen of these helpless creatures, but there was no other if | « .Oh, you came from P Roterciung? ? Well, uncle, did 
oe word adequate to express it ‘ ” | their own lives were to be saved. Though only four you see any rebel soldi tl burg?’ ; 
alone the child was allowed to read, were not only | OF Prd em ioghacty Native i are, “could look tow! men capable of defence remained, including the | Yu ‘Why, vor beeen 900 on Peters ot tox om 
liv ! lull. ‘The childre ‘re onl re —s : eS ‘| wounded captains the heroic band made such a des- a ners. sepals 2" 
religious, but dull, i¢ children were only per- | on His creation and behold that all was very good.’ le A . ‘Whose army did you see at Petersburg, uncle? 
: . | . perate and skilful resistance that the canoes finally aaa i &, 
mitted to go out of doors when it was necessary. | Lord Bacon, making a devotional use of this con- | Gaye i and retreated he shore . Oh, I seed Massa Hill’s army, and heaps more. 
“* | trast, prays : gave it up and retreated to the shore. “*Well, now, uncle, tell us how many soldiers do 
wast, ays 7, . on a » s r Ss s dk 
Whatever was amusing was forbidden simply be- | sep Ten ids . , : ii rhe flat-boat, however, had been suffered to drift, | . Posi ‘ 
ee py wit ee ere ~ he _— so that it came within twenty feet of the bank before = — a Hill had yo pon . 
cause TE Was dnUsIns, aad iil dada Geek es ~s ere very | the only two remaining persons able to use the oars | ;, ‘De you hank heh a tes roe oe =. 
rhe present generation wisely takes a more | © “But man, turning to the works which our own | Could turn it aside. : “Oh, no he didn’ @. ion . ii Somme,” 
heerful view of what is pleasing to God. ‘The | have made, sees the we altogether vanity and vexation Nine bullets were shot into one oar and ten into “Well, do you think } : i a five th sand?? 
escape ‘ . | Powe . . el cali. Gam eeu eek eas ti me the other, and still another man was killed. When “ «Qh, no, he did tT nol ae ive thousand: 
effort among Christians is to make Sunday the wy h ate re, if we labor iu thy works, make us t out of gunshot the brave fellows, with the women and “Well. uw a age - aye pee tag lo hint 
ae “ : Se ADELE ‘ nererore, t : da: AP » make us [0 | children, stood up and gave three cheers in the face | ci, Uncle, tel us about the number you thik 
best and wladdest day of the week. It is not now | share in thy vision and in thy rest! cal ante Gaausten | he had?’ 
believed that in order to worship God aright the | — +O — But none of the men were more brave and heroic | eau oe yo = - soy a —_ — : ee 
face must wear an expression of stern solemnity, | than one of the little boys, named Plascut. After the | Such a shout as our a at the old darke) 
ra sgt ; vet “LITTLE JOE.” battle was over, he went to the captain and coolly | reply : will a ~~. Ten Genet, and ev: 
and that there THY be no hy pocrisy in worship A miners’ camp is not a model school. It may make asked him to take a ball out of his head. It had om | the i ioaun but h + co oe a ili rapaaner " 
that the heart shall be as sorrowful as is the face. |.“ MUeTs Cammy : XK | etrated his forehead and remained under the skin. seeBage he W but he thought one million would «i 
; its pupils industrious and persevering, but no Lord Then said he, “That is not all,” and raiging his | VeTy We e allowed him to pass on his way to 
No doubt there is a tendency among those to ‘ribber,’ and we resumed our march towards Pet: 





burg to meet ‘Massa’ Hill’s million.” 


—+? 





FRESH AND STALE BREAD. 


In reply to an inquirer, the Christian Union make 
several statements about bread, which those anxious 
that “good digestion wait on appetite, and health on 
both,” should heed. It says: “Fresh bread contains 
a large amount of water, about forty-five per cen. 
much of which is in a pure or uncombined state. 
€ | «Within two or three days after baking, chemic:!! 
changes take place in the interior of the loaf, in which 
the greater portion of the water enters into a combina 


















Sitting in the Union Depot, waiting for the Sen —s , sale . - ala , | tion with the starch and gluten of the grain, giving (0 
we make from the Baptist Weekly for the East, the man held his bundle carefully, pinion nd Hoppe r happened to be only a boy when he | the bread the appe inhi being Hlehices ithen h if 
that the gas-light would not reach the child’s eyes. i owned it. Mr. Hopper when a boy was an extraordi- placed upon the scales it will be found that it has lost 
“We know a household in whl h the Sunday is | he was shifting his position, he said, in reply to the | narily active and fearless little fellow. When only | scarcely anything in weight. 
hardly over before the littl ones begin the in- a oy = — gee om cer. Hle’s just harted. Didn't seven years of age he began, among other amuse. te fact can be « ‘1 easily Se panto gr by placing t 
quiry, ‘Mamma, when will it be Sunday again Pn eh ee age ee ee . » ' nate , | Stale loaf in aclosely covered vessel, and putting | 
To ao childven atas ” ites tend letter’ day of | YOU Rever hear of it? Well, now, that’s quar. It |™ si —_ tall trees and rapture the ne sts of the | in a hot oven for half an hour. On bres aking 0} en 
iia: take. te bee local Geman tn. aa hacked | in all the newspapers in the Black Hills country, | marauding crows. One nest which contained two | such a loaf it will be found to possess all the charac 
re Week, We TOOKCH TORWAaFA TO 3 a “This here is little Joe, of the Homestake claim. | young ones, he carried home, but he did not succeed | teristics of a newly baked loaf, the water having been 
to more than any other day. And _ this, because | Never heard of him? Lemme tell you something then. in raising both the birds | driven out from a combination with the constituents 
on Sunday they have their father at home all day. “Well, sir, away back last February, when the “ i sialiscapuncs of the flour by the hea 
“The wise father makes Sunday the children’s | snow was three foot deep, and the blizzards was a- The survivor he named “C upid,” and it became “A portion of the inside of a freshly baked ! vat, 
dav. He dismisses his business care, gathers his | howlin’, our cabin got atire one night, and it was just very tame, so that it would feed from his hand, perch | when rubbed between the fingers, or when chewed, 
children about him, listens to the histories of the | *& much as ever that we got out of it with our lives. | on his shoulder or his hat, and go everywhere with | forms sticky, pasty mass, w hich is permeated by the 
week, reads to them, or talks to them, or walks We were about nine miles from Deadwood, and we | him. It frequently followed him for miles, when he | digestive fluids with difficulty. 
ih teen Siena ian ty alienate als Gian, ee set out on foot for that town. : went to mill or market. He was never put into a ‘Pieces of stale bread treated in the same manner, 
gO ue art mM, ¢ “After we had gone a ways, we found that the | cage, but flew in and out of the house, just as he | separate into small particles, which are readily acted 
turn home hand in hand at his side. He is mak- | snow was so deep that we was liable to be stalled. pleased. |upon by the digestive fluids. It is for this reason 
in autiful associations to cluster around this | There was a crust on it, and we'd break through up If Isaac called “Cu! Cu!” he would hear him, even | chiefly that stale bread is ma much more wholesome 
he: vutiful dav. | to our necks in places. : : if he were up in the highest tree, and croak a friendly | and digestible than freshly baked bread. It should 
: me : Fs “But little Joe got along all right. He didn’t weigh | answer. and immediately come down. | be added that the indigestibilitv of w: arm bread is 
the Bible tells us that “God loveth a cheerful) much more’n a bag of dust, and he skimmed along on If Isaac winked one eye, the crow would do the | greaily increased by the eddition of butter.” 
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For the Companion. 


QUESTIONS. 

Do you s’pose the blades of grass 
Want to grow tree-high? 

Do you s’pose the little ant 
Wants to be a fly? 

Do you s’pose the bumble-bee 
Longs and longs to sing? 

Do you s’pose the Winter days 
Wish they came in Spring? 

Would you s’pose we'd sit and wish 
All the livelong day, 

Just to have this thing or that 
Made “some other way”? 


=e 


For the Companion. 
TOBOGGANING. 


I live in the south part of Massachusetts. We 
don’t have so much snow here as we did when we 
lived in Maine, because it isn’t so cold, and it rains 
alter every snow, almost. SoI haven’t had any 
chance to use my sled, except sometimes on the 
sidewalk, and that don’t suit bigger folks that 
walk, 

But two or three weeks ago my big brother Rob- 
ert said he’d make me a concern that didn’t need 
much snow, and was just as much fun as a sled. 
My brother didn’t go to college this year, so he 
has lots of time to do things when he isn’t study- 
ing or skating with the big girls. 

So one morning, he came up from down town 
With a hemlock board under his arm. The board 
Was ten feet long, fourteen inches wide and half 
an inch thick. Rob called me out of the study, 
and we went to the work-room in the basement, 
Where we keep our tools. I couddn’t think what 
he was going to make out of that board. I most 
always find out things if I wait long enough, and 
so I waited. Rob planed the board on both sides 
smooth. Then he took a flour barrel and knocked 
it to pieces, and took three of the widest oak 


Staves. He sawed these off so they were twenty | 
inches long. Then he steamed them in the wash- | 
boiler, so they were easy to bend. Then he 


straightened them ont. planed the edges, and fitted 
them together very nicely. When he had done 





THE YOUTH’S 


this, and planed them very smooth all over, they 
were just as wide, put together, as the hemlock 
board. They were thin at one end, and thick at 
the other. Near the thin end he put a cleat of oak 
stave, planed, and an inch and a half wide. Near 
the thick end he put another cleat, wider than the 


first. These two cleats hold the staves together 
fast. Then he steamed this “tip,” as he called it, 


jagain in the wash-boiler a long time. While the 
| tip was steaming, Rob told me he was making a 
said they use them in Canada, 
where he’s been. The Canadians make them of 
an ash board, but you can’t get the right size 
where I live. 


toboggan. He 


When the tip was steamed enough, we bent it up | 


into this shape: 





It is made so, so it won’t run into the snow. It 
was kept in this shape by putting a heavy weight 
on the thick end and bracing the thin end up. 


| When dry, the tip stayed bent up. Rob spliced 
this on to the end of the board, so the toboggan, 
when done, looked like this : 


COM 


hoard, 


PANION. 


planed on the bottom, and some barrel- 
staves just nailed on in front, on the under side of 
course. ‘The staves stick out and up, so they do | 
almost as well as my tip. His “boggan” goes , 
most as fast as mine, but doesn’t look so well. 

I tumbled off most every time, till Robert put 
some cleats on the board. One is on the very 
back, and one is farther forward. I put my feet 
against the front one and press back against the | 
back one, so that helps me to stick on. Some- 
times I take a boy or my chum’s sister on in front | 
of me. 

I thought I would write about this so other fel- 
lows can make one. A toboggan doesn’t cost | 
much, and it is great fun. I don't believe many | 
boys know about this kind of a sliding-machine. | 

———___++@r— a 
For the Companion. 
WHAT BESSIE SAW. 
This morning, when all of the rest had gone down, 

I stood by the window to see 
The beautiful pictures, which there in the night, 

Jack Frost had been making for me. 

There were mountains, and windmills, and bridges, 
and boats; 

Some queer-looking houses and trees ; 

A hammock that hung by itself in the air, 

And a giant cut off at the knees. 

Then there was a steeple so crooked and high, 

I was thinking it surely must fall, 

When right down below it I happened to spy 

The loveliest thing of them all— 

The cutest and cunningest dear little girl! 
I looked at her hard as I could, 


And she stood there as dainty—and !ooked back at 
me— 


In a little white ulster and hood. 
“Good-morning !” I whispered, for all in a flash 

I knew ’twas Jack Frost’s little sister. 

I was so glad to have her come visiting me 

I reached up quite softly and kissed her. 
Then—can you believe it?—the darling was gone! 

Killed dead in that one little minute. 

I never once dreamed that a kiss would do that. 

How could there be any harm in it? 

But Iam so sorry! For though I have looked 

Fifty times at that window since then, 

Half hoping to see her once more, yet I know 

She never can come back again. 

And—it may be foolish—but all through the day 

I have felt—and I knew that I should— 

Just as if I had killed her, that dear baby girl, 
In the little white ulster and hood. 
CARRIE W. BRONSON. 
ee 
For the Companion, 
EITTY’S RIDE. 

One day, Kitty Martin’s mother bundled Kitty 
up, and let her ride over to Aunt Margery’s with 
a neighbor. 

Aunt Margery was not at home when Kitty got 
there, but Stella and Bella were. ‘They were Aunt 
Margery’s twin girls, and they were making mo- 
lasses candy. ‘That was fun for awhile; but after 
dinner Kitty began to get tired and sleepy and cross, 
and because Aunt Margery wasn’t there, she be- 
gan to cry for her mother. 

“We might send Nellie home with her,” 
Stella. “She knows the way as well as I do.” 

“Let’s,” said Bella. “It’s only two miles, and 
it will be such fun!” 

It was funny 
thought of going 
team. 

So Stella bundled Kitty up again, and Bella 
went out to harness Nellie, who was a good old 
creature, and as gentle as a kitten. 

Kitty was asleep when Bella drove up to the 
door, but the two girls, who were twelve years old 
apiece, and ought to have known better, laid Kitty 
on the pung-seat, and tucked her in, and fastened 
the reins and said,— 

“Get up, Nellie!” 

And Nellie got up, and walked away. 

She had but just gone out of sight over the hill, 
when Bella looked at Stella. 

‘Suppose she’d meet a team.” 

“And not turn out enough !” 

“Olr dear, I don’t feel right about it!” 


neither of them 
to bring back the 


enough that 
with Kitty 


zs 





I haul it by a cord like a sled. 
The beauty of a toboggan is that you can slide in | 


| I don’t either!” 


So Bella got her overshoes, and Stella pulled on 


a steep field where there isn’t much snow or any | her leggins, and away they went along the road 


path beaten. 
It goes best on a crust, and will go on a very 
thin one, but my folks say soft snow is safer. 
Oh! I didn’t tell about steering. You sit on the 
back end of your toboggan, and steer with a long 
' stick that you hold in front of you, and you touch 


| 


| down either end to make the toboggan go that | 
scared !” 


| way. 

I think it is more fun to slide on a toboggan than 
ona sled. You feel as if you were sitting on the 
ground and skimming along at a great rate. It is 
awfully exciting, as you are liable to roll off, par- 
ticularly at first. I guess the other boys think as 
I do, for there are six others here since Robert 
made mie. My chum made one with a comion 


| Nellie had just travelled. 


And because they went 
so fast and Nellie went so slow, they were only 
twenty minutes behind her. 

The first thing they saw was Kitty looking out 
of the window. 


| read dow n, will give the name of a 
— festival occurring in February; the fifth line, 
ead in the same manner, another mame for that tes 
tival. CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 
BROKEN Worps. 
(Example: Divide to make better and leave a ma- 


said 


| 





| 


“O Aunt May!” they cried, to Kitty’s mother, 


as soon as they could speak; 


Aunt Mary laughed. ‘“ Why didn’t one of you 
bring Kitty home?” she asked. ‘There was no 
need of your walking.” 
“Why, we didn’t think of that!” they cried to- 
gether. ‘So we might!” 
Thev rode back, and Kittv wanted to go with 


tue. But her mother wouldn't let her. a. ¢. 


“we were awful | 


| 
| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme: al 
the second and fourth. The omitted words are 


l 
formed from the sixteen letters omitted in the last 
line. 





All ve who read these lines of ****, 
Please cross with me the ocean's foam,— 
Please think ‘tis eighteen-lhundred-**** 
In the land where 


Luther had his ****, 
At Hamburg in that land, I ween, 

In that same vear, month two, day 
A baby boy We might have ****,— 

A child we well might wish to ***, 
A child of fortune, it is true; 

Yet ne’er by fortune spoiled, was ** 
His life was full of work to **. 

His works give joy to you and **, 


three, 


Lovers of music, women, ***, 
And girls and boys in every zone, 
Listen with rapt delight, T ken 
lo the works of ####* Pee emennee ' 
LIniaAn PAYSON. 


2. 


DIAMOND. 


* 
* 
* * * 
* 
A consonant. 2. Anger. 3, An epie poem, com 
pace by Homer. 4. The name of the saint to whom 
Is er ‘ we the first day of February. 5, A large 


bird. A river of Scotland. 7, A consonant. 


3. 


NOVET ACTRIOSTICS, 


All the cross words consist of seven Jetters each. 


fleross, 
1. Shunned by tlight. 
4 Act of rubbing out. 
% © Relating to the centre. 
4. A marriage. 
) 
i 





Sorrowful. 

To control. 

7. Ludierous. 

& One of the United States, 

% An ornament made of ribbons, 
10. Tnstitutes, 

ll. Vessels with narrow mouths. 
12. Maxims. 


The third line, 


lignant spirit and to wander. Answer 


IMP, ROVE.) 


1. Divide the flesh under an ox’s throat and leave 
moisture, and to infold. 

2. Unlearned, and leave evil and to repeat. 
3. A flower and leave a vehicle, and a people living 
under one government. 

& A flower and leave 


IMPROVE— 


a ruler, and a drinking ves- 
sel. 

5. Furnished with a dower 
sion, and indebted to, 

6. A bird just hatched and leave a bed for insects, 
and a fish. 

7. State of being without motion and leave an ani- 
mal, and a feminine name. 

The initials of these words read down will give the 
names of two celebrated persons born in February. 
COUSIN FRANK. 


and leave the conelu- 


5. 


AN ODD PUZZLE. 


ie Ee 
*k* k * * *& 8 9 
+e ee Gg FY 
‘ke 1Q * * 4 
Se 7H 826 
* 12 * * ke G 
wee eee 7 
Lines Read Across. 


1. Pertaining to the matter of heat. 

2. In Spain or Portugal. any princess of the royal 
| eteeak, except the eldest daughter, when heiress ap- 
pare nt. 

The lesser buteher-bird. 

4. An officer in the army. 

5. Not worthy of a noble mind. 

6. A species of lynx. 

7. To whip severely. 

‘3 #,5,6,7. The name of an English essayist, 
who “dic d February 5, 1882. 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. The § 





‘given name” of the same. 


F. 8. F. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


J. Minster, rivUlet, caNoe, paRty, apricot, dai- 
Sies, brEad.—SuUNRISE. 


2. GRATET0D I 
$A 8 2 @ TS 
BES OM 
8s I N 
N 
ro s 
Tr EAM 


8s 
PAR ROT S8 
NMEeaesEt RNG ERB 
INSINCERE. 
, Thongs, Acts 22: 
8 ial Isaiah 22: 18. 
*te »1 Sam. 13:20. 6, ¢ 


25. 2, Onion, Num. 11: 5. 
Anvil, Isaiah 41:7. 5, Coul- 
‘offin, Gen. 50: 26. 7, Oration, 








yest 12: 21.—TOBACCOo. 
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5. First, B. Second, ay. Third, car. Fourti:, 0. 
Fith, u.—Bacon, BYRON, 
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omnis sent to subscribers until an ex- 
is received by the Publishers for its dis- | 
and all payment of arrearages is made, 
| 
| 





continuance 
as required by law. 
Payment for the Companion, 


when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Chee or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
pet goamiy are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear # hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after 


receipt of 












money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, | 
Discontinu es.—Remember that the Publishers | 





must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-otlice to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is | 

mid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Latte rs to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 

RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass, | 





For the Companion. | 
TYPHUS FEVER. 
a number of cases of typhus fever ap- 


During this last autumn 
showing a ten- 


Last winter 
peared in New York City. 
several similar cases were 
deney this dangerous fever 
—spreading from a nest of foulness and degradation 
in one of the West Side slums. Up to January ath 
the discovered cases numbered twenty. Every eflort 
has been made to check the disease, but it is difficult 
to control it amid its unsanitary surroundings. 

This fever prevails in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land more than elsewhere. From the latter country 
it sometimes finds its way to this in emigrant ships, 
and isknown among us as ship fever. In Europe it 
is called camp fever, whole armies having been nearly 
swept away by it. It is sometimes called spotted 
fever, from the extensive rash thrown out on the 
body of the patient who is prostrated by it. 
It, 


into close 


reported, 


of to become epidemic 


Typhus fever is contagious. however, 
attacks only those who come 
tact with it. From Is61 to Is64 nearly fifteen hundred 
cases were admitted to Bellevue Hospital five 
hundred within the last months of the 
During that time forty persons connected with the 
hospital service took 
tients admitted to the 
rhe poison seems to need to be concentrated to be- 


A single patient seldom communi- 


very 
mainly con- 
over 
six period. 


it, as did also twenty-six pa 


hospital for other diseases. 


come dangerous. 
cates it. 

Crowded, tilthy tenements are its breeding-places. 
Epidemies of it prevail in Liverpool more than else- 
where. Large numbers of the houses in that city are 
built back to back in unventilated courts. In these 
quarters the often attacks every person not 
protected by a previous attack. 

It is a disease of cold and temperate climates, and 
is unknown in the tropics. It is also largely a winter 
disease, doubtless because of the lack of ventilation 
in the filthy lodging-houses of our commercial cities, 
of the cold and of the 





fever 


and the depressing influence 
utter destitution of the poor. 

It attacks persons of every age. Most of the 
dren—ninety-tive per cent.—recover. Of 
over sixty, sixty-six per cent. The 
increases regularly between these ages. 

A person is seldom attacked twice by the disease. 
Its duration, if uncomplicated, is from twelve to 
twenty-one When the crisis is passed, the re- 
covery is exceedingly rapid. 
Medical science 


chil 
persons 


die. mortality 


days. 
The subsequent health | 
is generally good. knows no means 
either of curing it or of cutting it short, but simply 
seeks to palliate the symptoms and to support the sys- 
tem until the poison is eliminated by the proper or- 
gans. 
a ae 
AN INDIAN GIRL’S DEFINITION, 


In 1879 there was published in Boston a small vol- 
ume entitled “The Ponea Chiefs. An Indian's Ap- 
peal from the Tomahawk to the Courts.” It gave an 
account of the manner 
were removed from their reservation in Dakota to 
new one in Indian and of what happened 
to a small band of them, who attempted to make their 
way back to their old home. 

The introduction to this book was written by an 
the named Tnshtath 
which means in Eng In 


lerritory, 


Indian girl, of Omaha tribe, 
camba, rlish, “Bright Eyes.” 
this preface she wrote the following sentence,— 
“It is a little thing, a simple thing 
ask of a nation whose watchword is liberty; 
hey ask for 


endless in its consequences. 


and law is liberty.” 


When she wrote this preface, she was at the Fifth 


Avenue Hotel in New York. She gave the 


draught of the paper to a friend to look over, as she 
the English language | 
he 


was afraid she did not write 
correctly. When her friend came to this sentence, 
He 
Indian girl got that idea, 
pressed. 
use the phrase. 

“Bright Eves, 
sentence, ‘Law 
that?” 

“Isn't it right?” she exclaimed, 
is what made me say it.” 


was astonished. could not imagine where 


He thought she must have heard some 


he said, 


is liberty’? 


“where did you get tha 


What made 


anxiously; “thi 


She was sitting by a window which opened on the 





| great Union Square in New York City, thronged with 
people all day long. 
her hand to the window and down into the crowded | 


| hundreds of people coming and going, coming and 


pose, what a remarkable thing she had said. 
reason 
fen of people coming and going all day as they 
| pleased, and free to go to Europe, if they wanted to, 
was that she 
come and go as she pleased. 
at that very time 
| States officers and carried back to Omaha, because 


ceived in one 


in which the Ponea Indians | 


which my people 
but it is 
liberty, 


rough 


this 
so well and so concisely ex- 
one 


you say 


ti 


| 


As she spoke, she pointed with 


square. 


n 
a 


“T see it here,” she said, “all the time. “All these 





sthina. 
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_ “No, said her friend, “it is not wrong. t can stay proprietors, John I. Brown & Sons.on the wrapper.[ Adv. oath = : i a ire 
|in. I wondered what made you say it just that way; Stamping. tells how 





that is all.” 

He did not tell her, and she has never known, I sup- 
The 
so wonderful to her, to see the 


it seemed 


herself Indian was not free to 
She knew that she was 


United | 


as an 





liable to be arrested by the 
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and others, representing the 





| 
. » R . | 
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All the education this Indian girl had, she had re- 
year at a boarding-school in Elizabeth, | 
New Jersey, where she had been sent by a charitable 
lady. While there she had received as a prize a copy 
of Shakespeare. Of this, she knew the greater part 


by heart; and this is no doubt the reason that she 
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yy at once, as this will not appear | 
TT tovet T, Little Silver, New Jersey. Jersey. 








wrote such forcible English. 

Her definition of liberty is one that is not likely to 
forgotten by every thoughtful person who has | 

heard or read it. 

Lieber, the great political economist, took a good 
many pages to express the same idea, and did not 
express it so well. 

* Law is liberty.” 


be 


HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) 


-_— 
MISHAPS TO CONJURERS. 


An amateur conjurer, unless he is careful to prevent 
accidents, may be unfortunate enough to excite a 
laughter instead of the applause of his audience. 
gentleman, who was performing in a hall, once sam ‘ 
himself ludicrous by simply breaking a thread. He 
had borrowed a hat, intending to take out of it a 
number of gaudy and apparently solid cloth balls. 


These balls owe their spherieal shape to a spiral | 
spring in their interior. This admits of their being 
pressed tlat, so that twenty or thirty of them can thus 
be packed together and carried ‘about the person 
without difficulty. They are held down by threads, 
which are snapped by the finger when the performer 
has placed them in the hat in order to perform his 
trick. One unfortunate gentleman, who was giving 
an entertainment, had the misfortune to get some of 
the threads broken while the balls were still in their 
place of concealment,—long before he had come to 
the hat trick,—and balls enough to fill a large bucket 
nnmediately expanded in his tail-pocket with aston- 
ishing effect. 

A French conjurer was once engaged in the per- 
formance of an elaborate trick, in the course of which 
a pigeon is thrown up in the air,—or appears to be,— 
and with a loud explosion, changes into a balloon. 
rhe balloon was opened witha snap by springs, which 
at the same time broke a glass tube containing an 
explosive mixture of chlorate of potash and a: 
rhe pigeon, with balloon and springs, lay folded u 
in a small compass, ready for use in the inside tai 
pocket of the poor man’s coat. Starting quickly 
towards the front of the platform, the tail of his coat 
came sharply against the corner of a table, and the 
audience were both startled and amused at seeing 
his coat-tails blown off with a bang. 





+> 
IN HIS EYE. | 
One of those eccentric accidents which sometimes 
| occur is narrated by the Philadelphia Press : Twenty- 
six years ago Samuel G. Simpson, then employed in a 
jewelry factory, was cutting a piece of gold from a | 
breastpin, when the piece flew upward, cutting 

slit in his eye. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





adeep | 


Although the accident was not painful, the sight of 
the injured organ was destroyed. The piece of gold 
was one-sixty-fourth of an ineh thick and of an oval 
shape, its greatest diameter being about a quarter of 
an inch. It could not be found at the time of the 
accident. 





A few weeks ago Mr. Simgson’s eye began to give } 
him intense pain, and became greatly swollen. For | 
relief he applied to it a bread poultice, which was | 
fre — ntly renewed. 

When he removed the poultice recently, he we as | 
astonished to find clinging to it the’ piece of gold 


which had cut his eye more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago. 

No one had supposed that the missing gold had im- 
bedded itself in his eye, and the discovery was 
great a surprise to the patient as to his friends. 

rhe sharp edge of the gold had cut its way down- 
Ww es and came through the skin just below the lower 
eye ai 
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The ignorance of the Bible shown by public men 
who attempt to quote One speaker 
got himself into trouble by trying to describe minutely 

what happened to St. Peter when he was wrecked on 

| the island of Malta. His blunder was certainly 
worse than is told of “Prince” John Van Buren, 
of President Van Buren, and a noted wit. 


The “Prince,” says the Tribune, once accepted an 
invitation to address a large gathering of Sunday- 
school children, and in the course of his remarks un- 
dertook to tell them the story of Jacob and Esau. 
Midway in the narrative he was aware that his coat- 

tails were being vigorously pulled, and half-turning 
his head to find out the trouble, he was met by this 
exhortation from a friend in his rear,— 

“For goodness sake, John, cut it short and sit down; 
you’re getting the hair on the wrong man!” 


it is notorious. 


no 


son 


+> 
THE KING’S FOOL, 
In the olden time the King’s fool had the right of 
| free speech, and could make game of his master and 
| all his court. Triboulet, the fool of Francis of France, 


the King. The 


‘ly: 


following shows his readiness at re- 


A great lord, offended at his sallie: 
flog him to death. Tribe ulet went to compl: ain to his 
|} master. “If he does it,” said the King, “I'll hang 
| him in a quarter of an hour after.’ ; 
t| “Thank ye, cousin,” said the fool; “but if it’s all 
the same, couldn't you do it a quarter of an hour be- 
fore?”—All the Year Round. 


, threatened to 


s 


—> 


s PROMINENT Boston physician is quoted as say- 
hi “If a child does not thrive on fresh milk, boil it.’ 


was noted for his wit, and was a great favorite with 
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